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FOREWORD 


By J. W. Crabtree 


Three hundred school systems are working this year in the Cooperative Plan fo: 
Curriculum Revision sponsored by the National Education Association. Since Janu 
ary 1, 1923, a thousand new course of study bulletins have been issued by the scho 
systems of the country. Great as has been the contribution of the school to socia 
progress the teaching profession is still unsatisfied. It is determined to make the schoo 
a still better instrument for the production of citizens with sound intellectual and mora 


training and with adequate preparation for the everyday activities of life. 


The difficult and complex work of curriculum revision is often carried on unde: 
severe handicaps. Many courses of study are “developed out of the necessities of lif: 
in school systems not highly endowed financially.” It is with such systems in mind 


that this Bulletin has been prepared. 


Committees working on programs of curriculum revision will find in this Bulleti: 
the results of a painstaking winnowing of the best available material. It gives 
bird’s-eye view of what has already been accomplished. It plays the spotlight upo: 
present trends in curriculum progress. It offers superintendents, principals, supe: 
visors, and classroom teachers an opportunity to clarify their thinking concerning the 
larger aspects of the movement. For those who would gain more than an elementary) 
knowledge of this movement, it tells where carefully selected material for furthe: 


study may be obtained. 


The National Education Association is leading in a nation-wide movement fo: 


getting “the entire profession at work on its problems.” It takes pride in offering this 
issue of the Research Bulletin as one of its valuable contributions of material for this 
work. Owing to its content, arrangement, and timeliness, I predict that this Bulletin 
will be used as a basis for study and discussion in a larger number of teaching groups 
than has any other published by this Association. The Research Division has performed 


several outstanding pieces ef work. This is one of the best. 
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Why the Curriculum Commands National Attention 


The twentieth century has given us a neu 
eption as to the function of the public 
Not so long ago, even yet in some 
mmunities, the school was looked upon as 
means whereby a child might attain skill 


The WwW ork 


f the school was complete when the child had 


. few of the simple tools of life. 


tained the ability to write a legible hand, to 
d, and to perform simple mathematical cal 
tions. These hurdles accomplished, the 
ld’s education was complete, life could be 
nme need. 
Far different is the present conception of 
public school. Its work has only begun 
ien it has drilled a few simple skills into the 
ild’s nervous system. It is not enough that 
child be able to read aloud in a halting 
He must learn to read silently, accu- 
itely, and with rapidity. He must acquire 
the habit of reading. He must be given the 
ility, insofar as his innate capacity permits, 
to discriminate between trash and literature. 
No lower ideals than these should be accepted 
n the teaching of reading if the foundation 
intelligent citizenship is to be laid. 
And so it is with every subject in the cur- 
ulum. The modern school seeks to create 
in environment made up of real life situa 
tions. ‘The period of school attendance is not 
merely a preparation for future life—it is a 
section of life lived under the guidance of in 
teachers. The child acquires the 
valuable skills known as the three R’s; and 
through their use, in such subjects as history, 


telligent 


civics, science, music, and art, under skilled 
direction, ‘he comes into possession of habits of 
thought and action destined to be a part of his 
personality throughout life. 

This larger conception of education as a 
creator of habits of action and attitudes of 
thought is remaking the school. It is changing 
it from a formal institution, dealing out a few 
pellets of knowledge which it is hoped may be 
used in the future, to one that offers an op- 
ortunity to practice life. It accepts the theory 
that sound character is the outcome of right 
conduct continued over a period of years until 
it becomes a habit. 


J. K. Flanders. 


“Lawmakers Encroach Upon the Scho 


i 


lmen.” 


Is the modern school aiming | high? 
Should it stop when it has succeeded in teach 
ing the three R’s better than they have ever 


as all available ¢ agence 


and then tut 


been taught before 
indicates it is doing n the chil 
loose to complete his education in the un 
versity of hard knocks? “No,” mu 
answer to both of these questions if we acc pt 


A recent review 


of legislation prescribing what shall be tau 


st De th 


the mandates of the people. 


in the schools arrives at this conclusion: 

> have frequently beet ( 
ntroducing into the schools mat call 

d frill They have been accu 
to the neglect of the fundamental bject t 
eretore, mewhat startling to d 
representatives ol the people have 
made at special provision for t 
and arithmeti Ot course 

verywhere taught, but nine St 
pa ed laws expre sly declar ng that t I t | 
It seems to have been taken t 

hree R’s would be adequately care 


On the other hand, in the last twenty years, 
there has been a sixty per cent increase in the 
number of subjects prescribed by legislation. 
Until recently the schools of California were 
required to teach no less than 28 subjects 
among which were: nature study, agriculture, 
animal life, bird life, music, drawing, ele 
mentary bookkeeping, humane _ education, 
thrift, manual training, household economics 
and fire prevention. 

Whatever view may be taken of such legis 
lation, one fact cannot be denied. The people 
have clearly decreed that they expect the school 
to do far more than impart a few simple skills. 

Not only have the people decreed that the 
schools shall teach a wide range of subjects, 
but they hold the school responsible for results 
far beyond those involved in learning to read 
Has the school escaped a generous 
'? Is 
not the school held jointly responsible with 
the home and the church for the moral fibre of 
the nation? 


and write. 


share of the blame for the “‘crime wave’ 


Can such a responsibility be based 
upon the imparting of a few tool skills, or 
must it be the outcome of a school whose cur- 
riculum is as broad as life itself? 


The New York Times, September 6, 192 
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The people are not satisfied with explana- startling fact that 42 per cent of our in 
tions. When Chaplain Reed of the Ohio are virtually illiterate, while an additio 
Penitentiary states—‘“an educational survey of per cent have never received more t! 
our institution, recently completed, shows the fourth grade education’’—the peopk 





1T. O. Reed, “Salvaging Man-Power Which Had Gone to Waste.”” Trained Men, November, 1923, p. 246 
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kely to reply with a stricter compulsory at- schools of today do a better job than the 
endance law and a mandate requiring train 
v in morals. The people do not want ex- 
ises. ‘They want results. By decree as to 
vhat is to be taught and by declarations as to 
itcomes expected, they demand that the 


schools ot yesterday did when they trained the 
present adult population. 

It is not hard to see why hundreds of school 
systems are struggling with the problem of 
curriculum revision. If the school is to meet 
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its responsibilities, the curriculum of a gen- 
eration ago will not do. A new curriculum 
must be built. The old curriculum called for 
the mastery of facts and skills, the new cur- 
riculum calls for the mastery of life.’ 

Life as it is today and as it is to be tomor- 
row becomes the basis of curriculum content. 
This makes the problem of drafting a new 
course of study an extremely difficult and com- 
plex task. A consideration of some of the 
factors involved will reveal the truth of this 
statement. 


Rapidity of Change in Modern Life—Its 
Relation to Curricula 


One has only to consider how large a part 
of his daily life is the product of that small 
fraction of human existence, the last century, 
to realize the rapidity of change in modern 
life. 

Consider a man’s food.—A century ago, 
there was more than an even chance that he 
either produced it himself or personally super- 
vised its production. Only a small part of his 
food came from outside the radius of a day’s 
journey. Now the ends of the earth often 
contribute to the fare of the humblest citizen. 
Fruit from California, sugar from Louisiana, 
meat from Australia, coffee from Brazil, and 
fishing products from New England are not 
an unusual combination today. 

Changes in transportation and communica- 
tion.—The ship propelled by steam, the train 
driven by steam, or electricity, the automobile 
and the aeroplane are all recent developments. 
In 1825, man used methods of transportation 
similar to those known for centuries. In 1925, 
almost all transportation is by means which 
have been developed during the last century. 

Less than a century ago, the possibility of 
making California a part of the Union was 
ridiculed in Congress, because transportation 
was so slow that a Congressman from that 
section would find it impossible to return to 
his constituency between sessions. “Today, a 
Congressman from San Francisco may reach 
Washington in less than four days. The 
President of the United States simultaneously 
speaks to audiences scattered from Boston to 
San Diego and from Cuba to Seattle. 

Lite as it exists today would be completely 
disorganized were we suddenly thrown back 


Pp. 





to the means of transportation and com: 
cation existing a century ago. 

A new science in fifty years.—Fifty 
ago, Pasteur was still battling to secu 
acceptance of the results of his bacteri 
researches. “Spontaneous generation” 
cepted as the cause of gangrene. But |i: 
the knowledge upon which present 
science and health conservation rest had 
accumulated. 

When life is being remade within a 
tion, when it is being fundamentally m 
within the space of a decade, a static « 
lum is an anomaly. The rapidity 
changes in modern life demands const 
vision of the curriculum if the schoo! 
continue to hold its place as a const: 
force in advancing civilization. 


Complexity of Modern Life—Its | 
tion to Curricula 


There was a time when the fronti 
open to those who found the demands of 
zation irksome. The amount of know 
necessary for successful endeavor as an « 
and a citizen was small. It was not too 
to attempt to read all the books in the 
library. Those days are gone forever. 
last frontier has been reached. The mai 
does not receive specific training both for 
tion and citizenship, is likely to be 
earner and ineffective citizen. No on 
hope to know all there is to be known in 
a limited section of human knowledge. 

In short, life has become tremendous]; 
plex. We must learn how to get alon; 
our fellow beings. We cannot escape | 
We must select from the vast stores of k: 
edge which the race has built up. We « 
master it all. 


This means a new curriculum. Its content 


must be the result of extremely careful s 
tion. There is no room for material that 
not contribute positively and liberally ¢ 
equipment for successful living with one’ 
low beings. What dead wood shoul 
pruned out? What new topics have a 
to come in? How can training for citize: 
and morality be most effectively given? ‘| 
are the questions hundreds of course of s| 
committees are facing. They must |x 
swered correctly or the nation will be \ 
poorer a generation hence. 


1Joy Elmer Morgan. “The New Curriculum.” The Journal of the National Education Association, December, 
269. 
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and 
Rela- 


in School Attendance 


reases 


Pupil Heterogeneity—Their 


tion to Curricula 


rger numbers of children are enrolled in 
1 today; they attend more regularly, and 
longer period of time.—The age for com 
orv school attendance is gradually being 


nded. 
ichout the State up to the age of 16; 


In 27 States, attendance is required 
and 
3, the upper age limit is 17 to 18, at least 
' In 1870, six children out 
ery ten from five to eighteen years of age 
1922 


me localities. 
enrolled in a public school. In 
ot 
teen were enrolled in a public school. 


out every ten children from five to 


ner al population increased 183 per cent be 
1870 and 1922 of 


22, while the number 
s schooling provided in public elementary 


en 

secondary schools increased 461 per cent. 
\t one time, it was the brighter and more 
Today. 


lren of all mental and physical conditions 


pupils who remained in school. 


k at the school door and continue thei: 
the 
ey come by the thousands, speaking many 


ndance well up into upper grades. 


uages, with varying customs, and diverse 
il and racial backgrounds. 
What does tiiis mean in terms of the cur- 
It means that 


ricula must be created. 


tlum ? not one but many 
The state cannot 
ire its stability and future progress merely 
requiring that larger numbers of children 
ll be enrolled in school for longer periods 


time. . Such security can only be the out- 


me of guaranteeing every child in attendance 


training and experiences that will best 
italize his latent talents. And so we find 


irse of study committees facing new prob 


ms that are the outgrowth of the increase in 


mbers and heterogeneity of our school popu 


tion, 


A 


x 


lvances in Educational Science and 
Psychology—Their Relation to Cur- 
ricula 


Education as a science is almost wholly a 
ition of the last twenty-five years. Since 
0, research has built up a body of exact 


wledge concerning the various subjects of 


e curriculum which is largely remaking their 


hild Labor in the United States, Bureau Publication N 


ranization and content. Consid I f 
the simple tool subjects—spellin, enty 
hive years ago, “learn the dictiona Vas the 


objective set up before the child 


The fallacy of this procedure has now been 
demonstrated. We know that the school of 
vesterday assigned more words than the child 
could learn to spell in a reasonable amount of 
time. We now know that the number of new 
words a child can learn to spell each day is 
considerably less than we once imagined. Re 
search in spelling has also shown that the num 
ber of words used in every day writing is 
much smaller than it was once believed to b 
One thousand words and their repetitions 
make up considerably more than half of those 
used in ordinary writing. If the ay e pel 
son can spell the 3000 most common words in 
the English language, he will seldom find it 


necessary to use the dictionary. Standard tests 


now exist which make it possible f teacher 


Maine 


his pupils with those in Californi 


in to compare the spelling lity of 


Guesswork need no longer be the only basis 


tor selecting the words to be taught in de 


ciding as to the proper procedure in teaching 
them; and in testing the results obt ed trom 
that teaching. 

Some exact information is available t uide 
procedure in every school subject The 


amount of such information is rapidly increas 


} 


ing. The recent findings of educational 
science cannot be disregarded in building a 
modern curriculum. ‘The results of educa 


tional research are coming to be as nificant 


for teachers as medical research is for phy 
sicians. 

Curriculum construction is no longer a 
casual procedure. It must take account of 


the new conception of the purpose of the pub 
lic 


rapidity of change which characterize modern 


school. The growing complexity and the 


life cannot be disregarded. New content and 
new procedure are essential to meet the needs 
ot a 


school population. 


varied 
The facts that are rapidly 


constantly growing and more 
creating the new science of education deserve 
more consideration with each succeeding year. 

These lifted the of 


curriculum a plane of national 


factors have problem 


revision to 


interest. 


Childrer ture 1924 
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Educational Theories Affecting Curriculum Building 


Varied Opinions as to the Purpose of 
the Public School 


Just what should a school do? 
school for? 


What is a 
All do not give the same answers 
to these questions. Even educational leaders 
disagree as to what the answers should be. 
The publications listed in the section entitled 
Books on Curricular Problems Which Have 
Been Tried and Found Helpful reveal widely 
differing philosophies of education, or points 
of view as to what a school should do and 
how it should do it. 

Is it isolate the conflicting 
theories and methods of attack growing out 
of differing viewpoints, so that they may be 
studied individually and clarity of thinking 
aided thereby? ‘This difficult task is attempted 
in the following section. 


possible to 


It offers no new con- 
tribution. It singles out some of the major 
educational theories and methods of curricu- 
lum attack. Those who desire a more com- 
plete grasp of these fundamental prerequisites 
to intelligent curriculum revision should read 
extensively from the carefully selected bibli- 
ographies and references in this Bulletin. 

From the welter of conflicting viewpoints 
one discovers two opposed philosophies of edu- 
These may be sharply defined by 
stating them in the exaggerated form in which 
they appear on the opposite page. 

These 


cation. 


theories will fre- 
quently be encountered in the literature deal- 
ing with curriculum construction. 


two educational 
They con- 
stitute the framework upon which is hung 
most of the discussions of modern educational 
philosophy. Which of these theories should 
Both 


theories, contrasted on the opposite page, when 


be accepted? The answer is—neither. 
stated in their most intelligent form, however, 
have much to recommend them. 

Few would deny that most children, at 
some time in their lives, have to be told to do 
something and made to do it whether they like 
it or not. Traffic regulations have to be made 
and enforced or society ceases to be civilized. 


of the Theories Basic to Curriculum Construction. 
*See page 165. 


On the other hand, there is an import 
for the freest possible self-expression 
child’s education. 

In attacking the problem of curri 
vision, it is not necessary to be eithe 
pressionist” or an “expressionist.” [t 
able to understand that two opposite 
educational theory do exist; and t!} 
quently they constitute the real basis 
agreement as to proper procedure 
mining curricula.? 

Educational theory determines pro 
curriculum revision—Ilf a course ot! 
committee accepts the “repression” t! 
its entirety and without modification 
a traditional logical course, ignores 
chology of individual differences and 
no provision for the spontaneous acti 
children. ‘The simplicity of the plan 
unnecessary any directions, as to the 
in which the book is to be taught or st 
For learning, rely on drill; memorizat 
information, and practice for the skills 
subject-matter will be selected in the h 
some time, somewhere, the pupil will h 
for it; and when this occasion arises, son 
the pupil will immediately take it f: 
mental cold storage chamber and a; 
surely and effectively. 


Two Intermediate Points of View 


Child activities directed toward socia 
—Between these two extremes in educ 
theory are various degrees of liberalisn 
conservatism. Two intermediate point 
view deserve mention here. 
first, the teacher is a trained observe: 
guides the interests of her pupils into act 
that are purposeful and which have 
In the classroom, subject-matte: 
subordinate to activities. Whereas the t 
has clearly in mind a unified and car 
organized core of subject-matter, she do 
rigidly require that it shall be covered 11 
set order. 


Accordin v 


value. 


1 As a basis for further reading on this subject the following article is suggestive: Mossman, Lois Coffey. Ar 
Teachers College Record, May, 1925, p. 734-739. 
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Opposite Poles in 
Theory of Repression 


Education is preparation for adult life, 
ds when maturity is reached. It is pri 

y a reshaping, retormatory process for 
child, who is looked upon as a bundle of 
nal sin. 

Che aim of the curriculum is to prepare 
future opportunities and_ responsibilities. 
curriculum necessarily involves much that 
stasteful and foreign to the child’s imme 


interests. 


3 The method of teaching is formal drill 
assignments logically arranged. Rigid 
pline moulds the child into adult con 


mity. 


+. Training results from acquiring, through 
morization, the facts that make up t 


| heritage of the race. 


5. Learning is a cold storage process by 


ch the child stores up facts and skills for 


re use. 


6. Through education the child is inc 
ted with accepted doctrines and imbued with 
sanctity of established institutions and 


ted rights. 


/. School equipment is simple—a room, a 
/ 
icher of the drill-master type, a rod, and a 


ok. 


8. Child activity in itself has no justifica- 
m. Childhood is merely a period of inten 


ve preparation for successful participation in 


} 
; 


idult life. 


9. ‘Too much education is feared. Educa 
mn beyond one’s station is to be deplored. 
irly entrance into industry and the early 
ssumption of adult responsibilities should be 


ncouraged. 


Educational Theory 
Theory ot Expression 


|. Education is life; it contir 
ut life. It is an unfolding proce 
, , 
taneous self-expression is the m« 


nd unrepressed child nature is 


uidg. 


2. ‘The aim of the curriculum is t 


nd encourage children to grow by 
for them, through a rich and sugg: 


' + tivith } } 
onment, activities in which 


3. ‘The method of teaching is fo 
nner urge of the child which result 
neous activity. Freedom and sel 


develop latent talent. 


4. Training results from meanin 


ity growing out of the child’s ne 


5. Learning is the acquisition « 
nd skills essential to the fulfillment 


hild’s immediate interests 


6. Through education the child 
, ; 
vith a spirit of irreverence for blind 


nd a critical attitude toward thin 


School equipment is varied and 
to duplicate life situations. ‘The tea 


sympathetic observer of childhood 


8. Childhood is its own justificat 


should be a period of carefree self-exp 


r 
ntrammeled by the demands of ac 


. 1c} , 
with its unfulfilled anticipations. 


9. The more education the better. 
education every child can be bro 
higher level or station in life. ‘The | 
youth and school attendance should 


tended. 


. 1) 
a 
es 

l c 

, 
1d 
en 
Sly 


ittempts 


ner isa 


Through 
ht to a 
eriod ot 


be ex 











Use of child play and socialized recitation. 
—The second intermediate viewpoint has two 
varieties of interpretation. In one case child 
play is the means for organizing adult mate- 
rial. In the second case, the subject-matter is 
logically arranged, but the method of present- 
ing it is through the socialized recitation. The 





teacher controls the situation but permits and 
encourages pupil participation. 


Seven Approaches to Curriculum 
Building 

Among the various methods of curriculum 
construction are these: 

|. Acceptance of tradition—According to 
William McAndrew, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, “We have long treasured 
some old ideas which we call eternal verities, 
and when we make a course of study we are 
prone to start with these lest some critic will 
find them absent from our course and ridicule 
us.” 

Tradition gives prestige to certain material 
in the course, out of all proportion to its pres- 
ent-day life value. “What always has been 
should be” is apparently the guiding principle 
of some curriculum writers. To support this 
viewpoint it is contended that the courses in 
force in representative schools are the result of 
careful thought and thorough winnowing by 
succeeding generations of teachers and hence 
represent the best thought available. 

2. Imitation or scissors and paste-pot.—Col- 
lecting courses of study from different parts 
of the country, written from many different 
standpoints and to meet divergent needs, clip- 
ping such sections as appeal to the personal 
bias of local school officials and fitting these 
clippings together to form a “new course’’ has 
been the method too often followed in the past. 
As a result, until recently as one reviewed a 
large number of courses of study, he met cer- 
tain phrases so frequently that they became 
familiar friends even though they were seldom 
dressed up in quotation marks. 

3. Acceptance of prevailing-style-as-shown- 
by-frequency-of-occurrence.— Those who argue 
for this method hold that course of study 
building represents a progressive development 
or a “sifting process,” and that each time a 
course of study is built, it represents the selec- 
tion of what educators at that time considered 
the most valuable material. Hence, they 
would build a new course by collecting a suff- 





cient number of courses in present u 
representative of all sections of the 
and selecting those topics which occur: 
frequently in all the courses collect: 
time allotments, they would also 
median or average practice as a safe 

Those opposed to this method argu 
is not always wise to follow traditior 
tices and particularly the median of n 
cordant practices of school systems \ 
the result of wholly different ideas 
education is and ought to be. 

Some would modify this practice by 
the frequency of occurrence of to; 
limited number of carefully select 
courses.”” Those topics which occu: 
quently in these selected courses wou 
the basis for the new course; and the 
or average practice, the time allotment 

4. Determining activities throug! 
pational or job analyses —This method 
base the curriculum upon the results 
tific analyses of adult human needs « 
by trained investigators. Such analys 
discover the many specific types of act 
which men engage. For example, 
tors have tried to discover the ten 
words which men spell most frequent 
mathematical operations that are perf 
actual business practice, as for instar 
particular knowledge involved in mar 
checking account in a bank, the m 
people perform in caring for their hea 
so on for the thousands of specific 
involved in modern civilized life. 

This method aims at social utility, 
seeks to discover through the analysis 
most important activities, the abilities 
must be developed in the school. 

Some of those who employ the met 


job analysis admit that it does not decid 


thing about the spirit, attitude or pur; 
which the activity is to be controlled. 
a question of ideals. These ideals m 
selected through conference and dis: 
Others view the relationship betwe: 
activities revealed by an analysis of a 
the factor of ideals in a different light. 
look upon the ideal that may be ass: 
with the performance of a particular 
as an integral part of learning how to ) 
this activity. For example: A boy in |: 
to drive an automobile is not merel) 
how to operate levers and foot-brakes 
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irns the speed that is safe under varying 
tions and that safety requires the rigid 
vances of certain rules such as passing a 
as these 


car on the right. Ideals such 


leclared to be an integral part of the 
ss of learning to drive an automobile. 
are no more separate trom the whole 
ng process than is the act of operating a 


yT ake. 


result of instruction, the job of teaching 


If ideals have not been acquired 


een poorly done. 

Statement of adult abilities and selection 
nupil experiences necessary to their acqui 
».—When 
munity needs by trained investigators are 
It offers as 


ibstitute the pooled judgment of thoughtful 


careful scientific analysis of 


king, this method is suggested. 
and women. According to this method, 
rse of study committees make more or less 
nprehensive lists of human abilities and 
racteristics which in their judgment are 
hle - desirable f . ‘ | , - 
ible or desirable for men and women in 
After these lists have 


n classified, each department in the school 


irticular community. 


tem selects those, toward the attainment of 
ch it will direct its efforts. The next ques 
n faced is this: What are the activities and 
eriences on the part of the pupils which 
necessary for achieving these objectives? 
lhe pupil experiences and activities agreed 

n are the curriculum. 

6. Study of children and their normal ac- 
that a 
y of the mental and emotional life of chil 


They he iid 


t the position of teacher is that of guide 


ties —Some educators maintain 


‘ id) 
n should direct the teacher. 


tl His duty is to observe 


ier than dictator. 
spontaneous activities of children and to 
accordingly. 

\ccording to this viewpoint, the kinder 
rten teacher should be looked upon as the 
lature member of a social group of immature 
ings, in which her wider experience, wiser 
idgment, greater knowledge and technique 
e at the disposal of the children, when there 
need of adult direction. 

his viewpoint influences both the selection 
curriculum 


+ 


content and the method of 


eaching. It suggests these two general prin 
ples: (1) Subject-matter should be selected 
because of its inherent significance to pupils; 
2) Subjects must be selected, graded and 
used with the pupil of today, rather than the 
adult of tomorrow in mind. 


/. Study of errors —This method will not 


produce an entire course in all the subjects of 
the elementary school curriculum. For 
ticular subjects, however, such as grammar. it 


has been used as one means of selecting con 
Charters, in the October, 1924. issue 
Educational Research 
difficult t 
and 


tent. 
of the Journal of 
writes: “It is extremely 


the facts of 


language grammat 
ire used in spoken and written Englis! Not 
only is it difficult, but it is relatively useless 
because many of the ‘operations’ of 
present no difficulties. Consequently, it | 

been found that if an analysis of the errors of 
English composition, including both oral and 


written speech, is made, and if these erro: 


together with methods and reasons for the 
methods of correcting the errors, e taken 
up, the result provides us with a seemingly 
adequate language curriculum for the grades.”’ 

A study of errors is probably more often 
made for the purpose of determining the 
amount of emphasis to be put on certain 
topics. Frequency of error is to me extent 
a measure of the difficulty or ease of learning 
For example: The spelling difficulty of a word 


is indicated by the relationship of its frequency 


of use and misspelling. 


Summary and Reconciliation of Curricu 
lum Theories 


It was pointed out in the preceding sectior 


that new courses of study, not merely forma 


revisions of old ones, were needed for these 


three reasons: 


1. Changes in our economic, social and in 
dustrial life 
2. Advances in educational science and 


psyc hology 


} 


Increases in school attendance and pupil 


*) 


heterogeneity. 


causes which demand that 
built 
methods of attack which have been de 


The very new 


courses of study be also justify the 
VC loped 
The survey of adult activities—its place in 
curriculum building—lf changes in our eco 
nomic, social and industrial life are to be one 
of the bases for determining curriculum con 
tent, the survey of adult activities furnishes 


the best means whereby these activities may 


be discovered with accuracy. In addition to 
also employ 


he activi- 


the general survey some would 


the community survey to determine t 
ties of special importance to a particular com 
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munity. Educational objectives can then be 
based upon the demands of life, and the train- 
ing given necessary to meet these demands ef- 
fectively. ‘The survey or job analysis method 
of approach to course of study revision is justi- 
fied, therefore, in so far as we look upon the 
school as a place which trains children for the 
responsibilities of adult life. 

Children’s interests and capacities—their 

place in curriculum building—Modern edu- 
cational science and psychology emphasize the 
value of work which children understand and 
appreciate. It is contended that the most 
effective learning takes place when interest 
and pleasure in the results accomplished, 
rather than the rod, are the driving forces in 
school work. 
Psychological investigations have largely 
discredited the doctrine of formal mental dis- 
cipline—based upon the belief that 
of mental activity in one field are completely 
carried over into another. ‘This doctrine justi- 
fied the inclusion in the curriculum of almost 
anything, so long as it was difficult and 
abstruse. Modern educational investigation 
has revealed the fact that the amount of learn- 
ing gained in one form of mental activity 
which can be transferred and used in another 
form of mental endeavor is often disappoint- 
ingly small. If this is true, then mental train- 
ing should be specific rather than general ; and 
curriculum content must be selected with this 
fact in mind. 

In so far as one accepts the findings of 
modern educational science and psychology, he 
will make a study of children’s interests and 
capacities one of the bases of curriculum build- 
ing; and he will be unwilling to accept a cur- 
riculum founded on the doctrine of formal 
mental discipline. 

Increases in school attendance and pupil 
heterogeneity—their influence on curriculum 
building.—In the last half century there has 
been an increase in the number of children 
attending school and in the length of the 


results 





period they remained in school. At 
the school dealt with a selected grow 
of which learned readily in spite of 
struction. Today practically all 
attend school—the mentally and ph 
handicapped along with the 
Psychology has revealed 


norm 
superior. 
portance of studying each pupil. ( 
tories of individual children furnish a s 
basis for meeting individual needs. |; 
as one accepts the findings of the psy 
of individual differences, courses of stud 
be remade to minister to a variety 
needs. Recognition of pupil differenc 
to the inclusion in the course of stud 
wide range of material, from which 
may select to meet the specific needs 1 
from varying abilities, school expectan: 
conditions, or temporal interests. 


Synthesis of Curriculum Theories N; 
essary and Possible 


No one method of course of study bu 
used by itself results in a satisfactory 
“Education must clearly see child and 
but not in a social vacuum.” There m 
a union of the approaches to curricul 
vision that have been discussed. 

A curriculum should not be built 
on the basis of children’s interests and 
taneous activities. These must be di 
toward goals that are socially desirable. 

On the other hand a curriculum shou 
be built wholly upon the basis of adult 
and activities. The learner must reta 
rightful place in the scheme of things. 
thermore, courses of study should not 
signed merely for children of one le\ 
ability. 

A curriculum can be built which has 
social adult values, appeals to the inter: 
children, is suited to their growth wants 
at the same time is sufficiently diff erentiat 
meet the needs of pupils of varying lev. 
ability. 





invulnerable to them.—Horace Mann. 





B ewe COMMON school is the greatest discovery ever made by man. 
organizations are curative and remedial; this is a preventive and an antidote 
They come to heal diseases and wounds; this, to make the physical and moral frame 


Other social 
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Decisions Preliminary to the Launching of a Local Program 


Shall the Curriculum Be Built from the 


Outside or the Inside? 


here are two plans of curriculum revision. 
one plan, experts are engaged and the 

ther with the local supervisors and _ spe 
sts, construct the course of study and it is 
This is 


ding a course of study from the outside 


ded ‘‘ready-made”’ to the teacher. 


\nother plan calls for the full cooperation of 
whole teaching force under the guidance 
f specialists. ‘This is working from the inside. 
It is the plan now widely accepted. 
In the last analysis, the effectiveness of a 
rse of study depends upon the intelligence 
th which it is used in the classroom. A 
rse of study revision program must consist 
f more than getting proper content and tech 
que on a printed page. ‘Teachers must see 
the significance of it all. The biggest problem 
n curriculum revision, according to one super 
tendent of schools, is not in revision at all. 
It is this: “How may the teachers who are to 
se the new material be brought into a sufh 
cient familiarity with it, so that its objectives 
may be realized in their work?” 


Should the Classroom Teacher 
Participate? 


Questions such as these are constantly rising 


7 ’ . ‘é : 
many teachers’ minds: “How much time 


do I spend teaching children facts in which 
they are not interested and for which they will 
robably have little use? Is the purpose of 
the public school civic service or the develop 
ment of individuals to be financial successes? 
Isn’t the course of study to be covered in grade 
x too difficult, while that in grade five is 
comparatively easy? Isn’t my method of 
teaching a particular unit of subject-matte: 
better than that suggested in the course of 
study, and would it not be used by many 


I 1 more detailed discussion of the question briefly tor 


Second Yearbook, The Elementary School Curriculum, P 
“Participation of Teachers in Curriculum Making,” Ameri 


Bonser, Frederick G. The Elementary S 


+ Curricu 


eachers if they had means of kn 


No longer does the teac het mere 
questions as these in his own mind 
las come when they function in 
Today tl 


study which no classroom teache1 


ot a course of study. 


is handed to him in final printed form 


nachronism. It has no place in mod 
school system, ‘Teachers in dai touch wit! 
the throbbing life of the nation’s children have 


a vital contribution to make. 


In What Ways Can Teachers Give and 
Receive Help? 
Under the leadership of specialists, teache: 
can give and receive help in these seven w 
(1) By reading the best books on th 


lum, (2) by helping to analyze present Ameri 
, 


can life needs, (3) by becoming familiar wit] 


the local environment in which pupils are 
rrowing up, (4) by evaluating the existing 
local course of study, (5) by familiarizing 
themselves with the best current practice, (6) 
by studying the abilities, interests, and wth 
wants of developing children, and the special 
needs of individual children, and (; bring 
ing to bear on the problem of curriculum re 
vision the results of their experience to what 
is practical and advisable in the way of class 
room procedure. 

Teachers who have participated in building 


a course ot study come to realize that the task 
Their lack of knowl 


edge in solving the problems which arise 


is as big as life itself. 


motivates them to further study 
the aid of specialists and scientific experimen 
tation. 

Superintendents of schools generally agree 
that: “More intelligent and purposeful teach 
ing is the result of teacher participation in 


course of study revision. 





What Part Should the Principal Play? 





In some school systems principals assume 
leadership in curriculum revision programs. 
In many places, it is expected that they will 
help all committee members rather than the 
members of a particular committee. Some 
feel that the principal should be concerned 
with the work of every committee whose sub- 
ject-matter field is included in the program of 
studies of his school. His interest, then, is in 
the whole program and he sees the bigness of 
the task in a way that he could not, if he were 
tied down to the work of a particular com- 
mittee. Whether a principal should be chair- 
man of one committee or ex-officio adviser of 
several, is a question which local circumstances 
largely determine. 

An important responsibility of the principal, 
according to Courtland V. Davis, principal, 
J. E. B. Stuart School, Norfolk, Virginia, is 
the development of proper teacher attitudes 
toward curriculum study and revision. He 
outlines the principal’s responsibility as fol- 
lows: 

He will keep his staff informed of the work at 
every stage. He will encourage and assist those 
members of his staff who are working on curricu- 
lum problems in the various committees. By his 
attitude in teachers’ meetings he will make the 
teachers feel the importance of the task in which 
they are engaged. . He will lend every assist- 
ance which the resources of his plant afford to 
teachers who are carrying on classroom experi- 
ments in connection with curriculum problems. He 
will make the teachers feel that the problem of 
building the courses of study is their problem and 
that he is keenly interested in the work which they 
are doing.’ 

While much of the work of curriculum re- 
vision is done through committees not organ- 
ized about a particular school as a unit, never- 
theless it is always the school unit which 
applies and tests out the finished product. No 
course of study can function effectively unless 
it is understood by all teachers and its objec- 
tives are worked toward by an effectively func- 
Whether this will happen or 
His 


tioning school. 
not largely depends upon the principal. 


' Davis, Courtland V. 


ment of Elemerttary School Principals, National Education Association, 1924. 
; | : Houghton, Mifflin, 1924. 
* See also the section in the Second Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence entitled: 


? Bobbitt, Franklin. How te Make a Curriculum. 


“The Principal and the Building of Courses of Study.” 


position makes him the logical leade; 
should interpret the course of study 

broader aspects to his teachers, so that 
may see their classroom work, not in is 
but in relation to the larger objectives 

whole school system. 

Bobbitt? compares the position of th. 
cipal in a curriculum revision program 
director of an orchestra who must coo 
all of the parts in the making of 
monious whole. ‘The teachers initiate ; 
to details. The principal initiates th: 
general plans and policies which cont: 
total work of the building.® 

The principal should have sufficient 
of the fundamentals of curriculum rey 
that he can lead his teachers in const: 
criticism of the curriculum as it is, 
them a background by which they can 
represent their school in committee work 


How May the Entire Teaching Corp 
Interested ? 


What is the first step to take in a | 
of curriculum revision? Answers to this 
tion will be reported in the 1926 Ye 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
will show that motivating the teaching 
is often one of the necessary steps in 
riculum revision program. Motivatio: 
be accomplished by: Inviting teachers + 
out defects in present courses of stud) 
paring accomplishments of local pupils 
standard norms, presenting the findin; 
comprehensive age-grade study, invitin 
side speakers to address groups of 
teachers, encouraging teachers to stud) 
riculum problems and to participate in 
gram of curriculum revision under ti 
leadership. 


What Form of Committee Organiza' 
Results in Maximum Teacher | 
ticipation? 


) 


How may committees be organized so 
secure maximum teacher participation ? 


~ 


The Third Yearbook of the 
p. 489-492. 

p. 280. 

The Principal a 


Machinery for Devising, Revising, and Supervising the Curriculum by Worth McClure. 
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have found that this can best be accom- 
ied by having subject committees made up 
rely of teachers and by having a teacher act 
hairman of every subject-matter committee. 
lost cities find it advisable to have commit- 
distributed among all the schools of the 
as far as it is practicable. In the larger 
ties it is impossible to represent each ele- 
ntarv school on each committee. However, 
equitable representation can be secured by 
lecting committees so that the school which 
loes not have one of its teachers on the arith- 
tic committee, has one on some other com- 
ittee. 
lo secure the interest of all teachers, some 
principals have helped committee members by 
viving them opportunity to report on the work 
at the 
This offers an 


f their several committees regular 
faculty meetings of the school. 
pportunity to obtain criticisms and sugges 
tions from every teacher in the building. 

In answer to the question, Are there ad 
vantages in having three sets of committees, 
ne tor the elementary schools, one for the 
junior high schools, and one for the senior 


schools? A. L. Threlkeld, 


superintendent of schools, Denver, Colorado, 


high assistant 


writes: “Such a plan often insures more com 
plete participation. When all twelve grades 
ire covered by one committee in a given sub 
ject-matter field, a certain part of the school 
Each 


group of teachers: elementary, junior high 


system is apt to dominate other parts. 


school, and senior high school, should each 
make 


manner and from the viewpoint of the field 
1 


their contributions in an unrestricted 


which they represent.” 


Should Courses of Study Be Suited to 
the Abilities of Teachers As Well 
As Pupils? 


A course of study which the specialist may 
rank very high, may not be the best course for 
a particular community. 
to use it are not in sympathy with it, do not 
understand it, and are not trained to carry out 


If teachers who are 


the methods which it suggests or to interpret 
its contents, it is a poor course for that com 
munity. It is like a pipe organ placed in an 


auditorium where no one is trained to play 


anything but a common organ. 


How May the Local Community Be 
Interested? 
In the curriculum revision program of a 


large commercial high school, assistance was 
had from the local papers. One paper sent a 
reporter to spend a day in the school, writing 
up the high spots of the school’s work as it 
was reorganized. Another reporter prepared 
biographical sketches of the leading teachers 
engaged in the work. ‘This was a part of the 
school publicity program already in progress. 
One school 


the 


Heading off misunderstanding. 


superintendent, recognizing that junior 
high school course in social studies introduced 


be 


preted, submitted units of the course as they 


many innovations which might misinte1 


were compiled, to the local newspaper editors 


in advance, and secured their criticism pri 


vately. In connection with such criticism, the 
superintendent of schools had an opportunity 
to give the editors of his city a grasp of the 
of the 


Without any specific request from the super 


aims and purposes modern school. 


intendent, the newspapers not only refrained 
from public criticism, but, from time to time, 


prepared news items about the progress of the 


work of curriculum revision in the local 
schools and wrote editorials supporting it. Not 
only was the curriculum revision program 


guaranteed smooth sailing, but other phases of 


the city’s educational development became 
easier. 
The curriculum revision program which 


fails to carry editors, civic leaders, and other 


intelligent laymen along with it, will en- 


counter active opposition or luke-warm sup 
It is important that school people realize 
the fact that the 
school is at present developing with unpar 


port. 


and clearly face modern 


alleled rapidity. “Interpreting the schools to 


the public” was never more needed than today. 


For additional material on this question so briefly treated here see 


Second Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, 
Association, 1924. p. 37-49. 

Kyte, George C. 
December, 1923. p. 
Threlkeld, A. L. 
April, 1925. p. 


517-536 
Curriculum Revision 
573-582. 


The Cooperative Development of a Course of Study 


How a Particular 


The Elementary School Curriculum, National Education 
Educational Administration and Supervision 
City May Attack the Problem Elementary Sci urnal, 
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Newspaper publicity by school official —In 
another city the primary school supervisor, 
during the curriculum revision program wrote 
an article each week entitled, “Snapshots of a 
Modern Primary School,” for one of the local 
Sunday papers. ‘These articles told of some 
of the new educational methods and current 
school practices. Parents read these articles 
with interest and commented upon the fact 
that children could be taught to read without 
learning their A B C’s. So great was the lay 
interest that the primary supervisor was in- 
vited to address local men’s and women’s clubs 
on the subject of the new curriculum. 

Feature articles on curriculum revision.— 
Front-page news articles dealing with the local 
program of curriculum revision appeared for 
thirteen consecutive days in two of the leading 
local papers in one city. The news stories 
were written by a special feature writer of the 














local news staff. Figure I reproduces 
tion of one of these. Headlines of oth. 
cles follow: (1) What Do You Know 
’s Schools—First of a Series of A 
on Methods of Teaching and the Curri: 
(2) Proper Home Making Now Tau 
City’s Up-to-Date Schools; (3) Tax; 
Are Saved Much by Crews of Expert 
vising Studies to Keep Them Up-to-Date 
Child Gets Sciences by Simplest Syst: 
Helping Curiosity—Fanciful Names and | 
necessary Facts Ignored in New Met 
(5) History Is Regarded as Social Scie: 
Modern, City Schools—Mere Dates 
Names Ignored—Study Cause and Eff 
Turning Points in Civilization; and (6) 
dents Disciplined by Teaching Instead 
Old Floggings—Children Schooled to ( 
Selves by Developing Social Instinct, 
ment, Loyalty and Moral Stamina." 


‘For further information as to how the public may be kept in touch with the advancing curriculum see: 
Series of reprints of articles from the Rocky Mountain News and the Denver Times concerning the 


revision program of the Denver Public Schools. 


Maryland School Bulletin, School Publicity a Professional Opportunity and Obligation, State Department 


tion, Baltimore, Maryland. November, 1923. 


FIGURE I 








{The Denver Times, November 22, 


PUPILS READ WORDS 
AS UNITS IN METHOD 
USED IN CITY SCHOOLS 


1924] 





Old Style of Chanting Aloud Dropped and 
Aim Is to Train Youngsters in Rapid 
and Silent Recognition 





BY GEORGE LOOMS 





If the reader of this article is 30 
years old or cider he will recall that 
before he became an entered appren- 
tice in the art of reading he had his 


This is the seventh of a series of articles on Denver schools. New 
phases of the subject will be covered in articles to be presented in 
The Times and Sunday News. Watch for them. 


“A B abs” hammered into his skull. 
Then he started in with such com- 
plex arrangements of letters as “cat” 
and “rat” and “dog” and “cow” and 
certain salient and esoteric facts 
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Laymen serve on course of study commit- of study are displaced. Later the new courses 
—In some communities, informed and are checked by the same method. Often, the 
terested laymen are invited to serve on course director of research works out with each sub 
‘ study committees with members of the local ject committee a series ‘of tests covering the 
hool department. Quickened community actual content of the new courses. The aim 
nsciousness on the subject of education of these tests is to offer help in evaluating the 
hould be one of the big results of curriculum — effectiveness of the content and the method 
vision. used. In this way the weak spots in the new 
courses are discovered and the teacher is 


What Part Should the Outside Curricu- 


Da enabled to analyze better teaching problems. 
lum Specialist Play? 


Many courses of study include standards of 
In one city, specialists were brought in for achievement in terms of standardized subject 
definite personal work with committees. They tests. Where this item is included, the ques 
ime not for general lectures or general dis- tion arises as to which achievement tests to 
cussions, but at a time when committees had use and why. When courses are to be differ 
their problems defined and were able to state entiated to fit children of various levels of 
ssues clearly and to ask definite questions ability, data gathered by the local director of 
ibout them, and were looking to the specialist research furnish one of the best bases for dif 
for specific assistance. ferentiation. A carefully made age-grade and 
School systems which invite an outside spe- progress study with simple and graphic inter- 
cialist to make initial addresses in a curriculum pretations of its findings has in many cases 
revision program often find that the teachers served as an excellent indication of the neces- 
accept the speaker’s point of view without sity of a revised course of study.’ 
properly evaluating it or comparing it with 
those of other specialists. For this reason How Shall Time Allotments Be Deter- 
many argue in favor of a preliminary reading mined? 
course before an invitation is extended to an 
outside specialist. 

Other superintendents of schools find that 
the stimulus which an outsider brings acts as 
a motivating force for the teaching body to . . it is appropriate to insert a warning 
engage in a curriculum revision program. As ousinet a tendency which has come to be not un- 
the program proceeds, however, expert guid- common, namely, the tendency to regard the median 
ance and direction, which only the specialist ° .2V°T@a8© Practice in time allotment oe 

: guide. . There are spheres of school administration, 
can give, are usually needed. such as the field of finance, in which the forces of 
What Part Should the Local Research le anomic Iie ract won ih jlement of 
Department Play? of workable average practice. In the organization 
of the curriculum the influence of such forces is 
relatively small, and the averaging of many di 
throughout the schools before the old courses yergent judgments is much less likely to result in 


Is current practice a safe guide? G. T. 
Buswell and C. H. Judd answer this question 
as follows: 


x 7. . . 
Some cities give standard achievement tests 


; = rw Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, The Elementary School Curriculum, 1924. p. 13-14 
and 3 49. 
Judd, Charles H. “How Modern Business May Aid in Reconstructing the Curriculum,” Official Report, Department 
f Superintendence, National Education Association, 1923. p. 95-100 
* For further practical suggestions showing relation of local directors of research to curriculum revision programs see 
Report No. 4 of the Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. What Is Being Done to Adapt the School Pro 
gram to the Needs of the Pupils. April, 1925. p. 1-27 
Report of the Survey of the Schools of W stertown, New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925 


p. 129-136. 
Snedden, David. “The iy and Extent of Desirable Flexibility as to Courses of Study and Training for 
Youths of 12-14 Years of / ’ Proceedings of National Education Association, 1916. p. 965-976 


Dickson, Virgil E. acetal Testing and the Classroom Teacher. World Book Company, 1924. p. 178-181 
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a useful figure. It is often the highest exhibition 
of wisdom to depart from the traditional practices 
and certainly from the median of many discordant 
practices of school systems which are controlled 
by wholly different ideas of what education is and 
ought to be.’ 

Definite standards of achievement—the ulti- 
mate goal.—According to Fred C. Ayer,’ 
director, Department of Research, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, scientific time allotments cannot 
be made for a particular subject in any grade 
until it is agreed officially as to what knowl- 
edge and skill in that subject we may right- 
fully expect of a child in a given grade. For 
the present the administrator who contem- 
plates a readjustment of the time element in 
his elementary school program must derive 
his justification from proposed changes out of 
the practical experience of our better school 
systems.* 


Putting a New Course of Study Into 
Practice 


After a new course of study has been writ- 
ten the next step is to get every teacher in the 
school system to use it and to comply with its 
principles. These are some of the methods 
commonly used by superintendents of schools: 

1. During the building of the course of 
study secure as much teacher participation and 
interest as possible by giving all teachers an 
opportunity to point out the weak spots in the 
present course and to suggest ways for its 
improvement. 

2. Through meetings of the entire teaching 
corps, explain the general principles underlying 
the course of study revision program, the aims 
to be accomplished through the new course, 
and the essential points of difference between 
the new course and the old. 





3. Place a tentative mimeographed co; 
the new course of study in the hands of 
teacher, asking her to give it a fair tria 
report her criticisms in writing on a c 
date. Ask the supervisors to call mo: 
meetings to discuss with their teacher 
actual working out of the new course. 
supervisor may also plan a series of cd 
stration lessons, showing the best type of 
that is being done. This gives teachers a 
crete interpretation of a small unit of th 
course. 

4. Organize the new course of study s 
every teacher who reads it can share wit! 
committee who makes the course, the 
lems which were involved and consider 
which were before the committee in ar: 
at a given solution. 

Roscoe L. West points out in the J: 


of Education for April, 1925, the difficul: 


keeping every member of the teaching co: 
a large school system in vital touch wit 
phases of a curriculum revision pro; 
Hence, many teachers are not familiar 

the new course when it is introduced. Ac: 
ing to Mr. West, “Even if the teacher 

the course thoroughly, the changes fail t 


in and she goes on in the same old way w! 


she has always used.” 
The solution suggested is to have th 
course of study so organized that it will : 


that the committee was faced with cert 
problems; “that it consulted certain sou 
for help on those problems; that it found 


these sources certain arguments pro and 
concerning the problem; that it present 
solution for reasons given; and that it r 
nizes that certain other phases of the pro 
still remain unsolved.” 


! Buswell, G. T. and Judd, C. H. “Summary of Educational Investigations Relating to Arithmetic,” Supple: 


Educational Monographs, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Number 27, June, 1925. p. 22. 
* Ayer, Fred C. Studies in Administrative Research, Bulletin No. 1, Department of Research, Seattle Public S 


June, 1924. p. 9-25. 


* For extensive studies in the field of time allotments see: _ ' : 
Second Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, The Elementary School Curriculum, National Education As 
79? 


tion, 1924. p. 138-172. 


Kyte, George C. A Study of Time Allotments in the Elementary School Subjects. California Curriculum S 


Bulletin No. 1, University of California, 1925 





HE NEW curriculum helps us to vision education as a many-sided process which 

concerns the entire life of the child on the one hand and the whole life of society 
on the other.—Joy E. Morgan, Journal of the National Education Association, Decem- 
ber, 1925, p. 270. 
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Contributions of Research to Curriculum Building 


Should Research Findings Influence 


Curriculum Revision? 


The barber pole reminds us of the time 
vhen the barber and the doctor were one. The 
ume person, using an identical instrument, 
nerformed both tonsorial and surgical services. 
That these services 
jue primarily to medical research. 


Those forms of human endeavor that have 


are no longer blended 


made conspicuous progress within the memory 
of man have built upon an expanding founda 





tion of exact knowledge—the product of re 


search. The future advances of the public 


school in power to serve and in the public’s 
esteem will be very largely determined by the 
readiness with which it applies the results of 
scientific research. 

little 


two decades ago 


research has but 
A little over 
pioneer studies claimed the attention 
Yet 


there now exists a body of exact information 


Educational more 


than begun. 
Rice’s! 
and aroused the ire of school people. 


that is already remaking our schools. 

In the field of the curriculum, 
advanced to the place where its results cannot 
be ignored by those who would draft a truly 
modern course of study. 
spelling, 


research has 


In such subjects as 
many school systems are already find- 
ing in the results of research a firm foundation 
upon which to base content and procedure. 
Progress already made encourages one to look 
forward to the time when research will give 
us the same grasp of such complex subjects as 
social science that we now have of the field of 
spelling: 

This does not mean that education is to be 
mechanized, and that a cold scientific 
cedure can ever become the sole basis of edu- 
cational development. But it 


pro- 


does indicate 


* Ric ce, J. M. “Educational Research: A 
. “Educational Research: 
ary-March, 1903 
Scientific Management in Education. 





Causes of Success 








Education Association, 1925, 424 p. 


The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
eading, Public School Publishing Company, 
Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading by William S 


Committee on 


1925, 275 p. 
Senmaeee. of Educational Investigations Relating to 
of Chicago Press, 1925, 212 p. 


Curriculum Construction by W. W. Charters, The Macmillan Company, 


Test in Arithmetic,” 
and Failure in Arithmetic,” 


New York 
® Ressareh in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum 


Arithmetic by Guy T 


the necessity of some familiarity vw th scientific 
part of 


( hildren. . 


investigations of the curriculum on the 
those charged with the education ot 


A Summary of Research Findings 


In this section an attempt is made to point 
out some of the major conclusions 
the curriculum that need to be held mind 
by those charged with drafting courses of 
study. 


affecting 


A complete statement has not been at 


tempted. Even the most important points 
could be given but brief attention and rather 
dogmatic consideration. The necessity of such 
procedure is apparent when one realizes that 
212 pages were recently consumed in sum 


marizing the research findings in one subject 
arithmetic. 

This section will be inadequate for those 
who would gain a sure grasp of the implica 
tions of research for curriculum construction. 
This can be gained only by consulting the pub 
lications upon which the succeeding summary 
is based® and in many cases it will be necessary 
to go back to original reports of the investiga 
tions upon which these publications are based. 

This 
First, 
have been 


section should serve these purposes. 


it will indicate some of the methods that 
should 
Second, it 


used to determine what 


included in the curriculum. will 


point out a few of the least tentative conclu 
sions that may be based upon these findings. 
Third, it will offer to addi 
tional publications to be consulted by those 


job of drafting better 


ready reference 
seriously attacking the 
courses of study. 


Subject Time Allotments 


Chart I compares time allotted to subjects 
of the elementary schools in 1904 and 1924.* 


Forum Vol 34, Pp 281-97. October-December 19% 


Forum, Vol. 34, p. 437-52. Janu 


Hinds, Noble and Eldridge, 1912. 
Third Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National 
of Education, Part I., of the National 


356 p 


Rep rt 
1925 
Illinois 


Gray, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 


Buswell and Charles H. Judd, University 


1924, 352 p 


®* While the data in these different studies for a number of reasons are not exactly comparable, they are the best that 


are available. 


Charts III, V, VII, IX, XI, XIII, XV, XVII 


They should be accepted merely as showing trends 


This s.atement also applies to the data presented in 
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CHART I 








PER CENT OF TIME ALLOTTED TO EACH 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECT IN GRADES 1-8 
1904 ~1924, 


Fer Cent of total time Fer cent of total t: 
allotted to Each subject allotted to each sut 
1904 1924 

Reading Readin 
Arithmetic aE Arithr 
Language 13, 11 a Lang Lui 
Physical Physu 

Training Trainings 
Geography i may Ceosr ay 
Recess Recess 
History-Civics 4.0) Hist 
Drawing Drau 
Spelling Spell 
Music Mus} 
Penmanship 44 Penmans} 
Industral Industria! 
Piscellaneous Kis fiscellaneou 
Open: Opening 
Bares Eoenise 
Science By Science 





Aesealtah Dba. 
AMational Lducatiaa Assh. 





Based on data in Table nis . Fred C. r Studies in Administratice Research 
Vol. 0 Department of Research, Public Schools. 
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and subsequent charts in this section will 
11 the practice as to subject time allot- 
nts in large cities of the country. 
[s such practice a safe guide to those charged 
th the drafting of courses of study? This 
stion cannot be answered with certainty. 
e opinion and experience of a considerable 
nber of persons is generally more reliable 
n that of a few. On the other hand, the 
evailing practice is not necessarily the best 
ractice. An average of the practice resulting 
m many discordant ideals may be worthless. 


Most 


siderable 


people would agree, however, that con 


deviation from common practice is 


justified only for carefully thought out rea 


If for some good reason wished 
to lift the 


above the average standard in a particular sub 


sons. a city 


ability of its children considerably 
ject such as handwriting, an allotment of time 
to handwriting above that of common practice 
Such an 
a part of 


might be defended. allotment might 
defensible as 
On the 


to deviate 


also be a scientific ex 


periment. other hand, it would be 


indefensible significantly from gen 


CHART II 





AMOUNT o SCHOOL TIME | 
DEVOTED  PENMANSHIP 


Minutes per week. 
Grade devoted to penmanship 


I 


4 RK 


BE SSA 


Per cent of all school 
time devoted to 
pen mans, 


Grade 
EE I 


ERE: I 





crm | 
beXey: Y 
xy | 
KW: 


Averogp: 


Aaeutah Licsion 
y / J 
Matanal Lducation Qsén. 


Ze Rey’ 





© 
| 


| ‘VoL. ar, 


Based on data in Savard 46, pl31, Pred C. Ayer, SNudies a Cdmluistratwe Aesearah, 
Department of bh, Sa ttie Public Sohoole . 
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eral practice on no other basis than the vigor- 
ously expressed opinion of a few individuals. 
The amount of time set apart definitely for a 
subject such as penmanship would also vary 
according to the attention incidentally given to 
this subject by the teachers of other subjects. 
In short, the facts concerning time allotments 
presented in this section need to be considered, 
but should not be uncritically accepted as a 
basis for course of study preparation. 


Research and the Curriculum in Hand- 
writing 

Penmanship was one of the first subjects to 
come under the influence of the modern move- 
ment for the scientific study of education. The 
results of a considerable number of thoroughly 
scientific studies are available in published 
form. The findings of these investigations 
cannot be ignored by those who would draft 
modern courses of study in penmanship. What 
are some of the questions that confront every 
committee charged with the drafting of a 
course of study in penmanship which may be 
illumined by the results of research in this 


field ? 
How Much Time for Handwriting? 


In a careful study made in 1924, forty-nine 
large cities of the country reported the time 





allotments to penmanship indicated in C} 
These allotments pertain to the eight 
type of elementary school. 
they do not apply to the upper grades 
the junior high school organization ex 

Is the tendency to increase or to d 
the time given to handwriting? ‘Thi 
tion is answered in Chart III. Much | 
is being given to handwriting now tha 
given a generation ago. The addition 
jects to the curriculum during the last t 
years seems not to have reduced the 
allotted to penmanship. 

Charts II and III reveal the pract 
to the time allotted to handwriting in 
cities of the country. 


It is possil 


What Quality and Speed in Handwriting 
Children Attain? 


The capacity of children must be a 
consideration in the drafting of all cour 
study. Freeman’s studies give us reasoi 
reliable figures as to what speed and gq 
children attain in handwriting under 
amounts and kinds of training.' 

The standards given in Table | are t! 
sults of testing thousands of children in a 
number of school systems scattered throu 
the country. 


averages for all children tested. ‘They ar 


* Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum. Third Yearbook, Department of Superin 


National Education Association, Washington, D. C., p. 206. 


CHART III 





1888 
1904 
1914 


1924 


ToTAL Minutes Per Weex ALLOTTED » PENMANSHIP 
IN GRADES 1-8 IN ELEMENTARY SHOOLS 


_ ABsearok Duiscon 
AMattoaal Fducntiah As 


The standards given are not t 





Public Schools, p.134. 





Based on data in Studias un Odmdustratwe Keseare, Vol U, Department of Research. 
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r Can 


ial achievements of children in a large 
nber of selected schools taught by teachers 
th good training and ability using good 
thods of instruction. 


rABLE 1—ACTUAL ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SPEED AND QUALITY OF HAND- 
WRITING ON AYRES SCALE IN 
SELECTED SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Grade 


| | | 
n|m|iv| v | vw | vn Vill 


Speed 35 48 | 56 65 69 73 78 
Quality | 44 46 | 49 55 | 59 65 68 


Read table thus: In a large number of selected 
school systems where writing is taught under the 
best conditions, children in the second grade on the 
average write 35 letters per minute of a quality 44 
on the Ayres Scale. Similarly read the figures for 
the other grades 

Data from Research in Constructing the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum, Third Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1925, Table 24, p 
206 











The scores indicated in Table 1 were not 
attained as the result of an excessive amount 
of time given to handwriting. Cities attaining 
these standards allotted 73.4 minutes per week 
for penmanship. ‘This approximates the aver 
age of 71 minutes given in Chart II. 

Speed and Quality Defined 

Where figures are given for “speed” in pen 

manship, they mean number of letters written 


per minute. 


First it Revisio n of Bibliography 
Bloomington, Indiana. 1925. p. 59 


of Educational Measuremes 


Quality is measured in terms of the stand 
ards of the Ayres Handwriting Scale, Gettys 
burg Edition. This is necessary since many 
of the pertinent studies in this field used this 
scale as an instrument of investigation. Copies 
of the complete scale should be consulted by 
those not familiar with it. Figure II indi 
cates what quality of 60 means on this scale. 

It should be added that the Ayres is but one 
of several scales with which course of study 
committees should be familiar. An excellent 
annotated bibliography of handwriting scales 
now available has just been published by Indi 


ana University.' 


A Suggested Standard for Quality and Speed 


From the study of a large amount of data 
and a consideration of the various factors in- 
volved, Freeman suggested the tentative norms 
or standards given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—PROPOSED STANDARDS 
FOR QUALITY AND SPEED ON 
AYRES SCALE 





Grade 


II III IV Vv VI Vil | Vill 


Speed 36 18 56 65 72 80 90 
Quality 14 17 50 55 9 64 70 


Research in Constructing the Elementary School 
Curriculum, Third Yearbook, Department of Super 
intendence, National Education Association, 1925 
Table 25, p. 207 











ts, Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana University, 


FIGURE II 


Score 60 on Ayres Scale, Gettysburg Edition 
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These standards are somewhat higher than 
those found in the majority of cities actually 
surveyed. ‘They have been attained in some 
cities, however, and are not unreasonable to 
expect with an average allotment of time to 
handwriting, provided capable teachers using 
good methods are directing children in the use 
of that time. 


Need for Standards 


A recent investigation indicates that a dis- 
appointing percentage of cities have failed to 
make the progress that might have been ex- 
pected in setting up standards for measuring 
achievement in handwriting. Considering the 
validity and simplicity of writing tests, now 
readily available, no city should draft and put 
into effect a course of study that does not set 
up definite standards to be attained in this 
subject in each grade. 

Part of the failure in the past in this regard 
is probably due to the attention that has been 
given to this matter by the advocates of differ- 
ent systems of handwriting. The standards 
suggested by six systems of penmanship in- 
struction are reported in a recent study, where 
they may be consulted by those interested." 
The value of the standards set up by penman- 
ship systems differ considerably from a scien- 
tific viewpoint. 

Definite standards for each grade both in 
speed and quality of penmanship should be a 
part of every modern course of study. The 
standards suggested in Table 2 may tenta- 
tively be accepted, to be later modified on the 
basis of experience and further scientific inves- 
tigation. A better procedure might be for a 
committee of teachers, under a trained leader, 
to study the scientific literature on penmanship 
referred to in this Bulletin and, on the basis 
of the material in these studies and of their 
knowledge of particular conditions in their 
community, to agree upon tentative standards 
that seem best for their city. 


What Quality and Speed in Handwriting Does 
Life Demand? 

In the preceding paragraphs evidence is 

given indicative of the time schools are giving 


1 Ayer, Fred C. 
* Research in Constructing the 


to handwriting, and as to the speed and qu 
in handwriting that children have attai; 
This evidence is not enough. It might be 
the demands of life call for conside; 
greater skill in handwriting than children 
attaining. Increased time and higher st 
ards would then be justified. 

What quality and speed in handwriting 
life demands require of children when 
leave school ? 


Penmanship Demands in Social Corre 
spondence 


A scoring of specimens of writing of a | 
number of correspondents reveals the fact | 
86.5 per cent of adults in social correspond: 
write with a quality of 60 or less on the A 
Scale; the average of the whole group bei: 
49.5. 

Investigation has also been made of 
judgment of adults as to the quality of hai 
writing adequate for social corresponde: 
Of 827 adults, made up of various types 
individuals, 81 per cent considered the qua! 
60 or more on the Ayres Scale as satisfact 
for social correspondence. A majority of t 
whole group considered 50 satisfactory. ‘Th 
who were not teachers set slightly highe 
standards than did teachers. More than ( 
per cent of the non-teachers considered qua 
60 on the Ayres Scale satisfactory. 

In the light of these facts it appears reasor 
able to accept the conclusion of Koos that 
dificult to see why, so far as the demands 
social correspondence are concerned “‘a p 
should be required to spend the time necess: 
to learn to write better than the quality ¢ 
There is even considerable justification { 
setting the ultimate standard at 50 as ¢! 
demand touches every member of society. AI! 
the children in the schools should be required 
to attain the standard set.” 


Penmanship Demands in Occupations 


Information has been gathered concerning 
the judgment of business firms as to the qualit) 
of handwriting demanded in the various types 
of occupations. The majority of the firn 
select 60 on the Ayres Scale as being sat 


Studies in Administrative Research, Volume II. 
Elementary School Curric 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1925, 


. 80. 
ulum, Third Yearbook, Department of Superintend: 
210. 
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factory in quality in the occupations which 
hey represent, although a quality above this 

; frequently regarded as an asset. In a few 
ialized callings, such as addressing en 
opes, a still higher quality is demanded. 
eed is usually recognized as of less import 
e than quality, although a reasonable de 
ee of speed is desirable. 


What to Expect of a Sixth Grade Child 


From the evidence given we may tentatively 

wnclude that “at the end of the sixth grade 
the child should be expected to write a reason 
ibly fluent and a plain, legible hand. More 
specifically each child should have set before 
him as a minimum standard a quality equal to 
50 on the Ayres Scale and a speed of 70 letters 
ner minute. “Those children who have not 
ittained this standard by the end of the sixth 
grade should be given continued drill in the 
seventh grade or the junior high school. The 
class median standard in quality for the end 
of the sixth grade should be 60 on the Ayres 
Scale.””! 

If these standards are attained the general 
demands of life in such activities as social cor 
respondence will have been met and a sufficient 
foundation will have been laid for special 
training demanded in certain vocations. How- 
ever, such special training should not be at 
tempted in the elementary school. 

The work of the junior and senior high 
should result in 
without specialized handwriting drill. 


school some improvement 
When 
special training is demanded as a preparation 
for particular occupations it should be given 
in vocational classes in the grades beyond the 
sixth, 


Research and the Curriculum in 
Arithmetic 


Research in arithmetic has provided us with 
findings which no arithmetic course of study 
committee can afford to overlook. Three hun- 
dred and twenty educational investigations 


‘relating to arithmetic have recently been col 





‘Research im Constructing the Elementary School Curr ‘cu! 


National Education Association, Washington, D. ( 1925, 


? Buswell, Guy T. and Judd, Charles H., Summary »f Ejiucational Int 


f Chicago Press, 1925, 212 p 


lected and analyzed by Judd and Buswell® of 
Chicago. Many of these same studies are re- 
viewed in Chapter III of the Third Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence 

Those in charge of curriculum revision in 
arithmetic should carefully study both 
books. 


able to consult the original studies which they 


of these 
In many cases it will be found desir 


summarized. 


Major Curriculum Problems in Arithmetic 


Among the questions which all arithmetic 
course of study committees face and relative 
to which there are some scientific data by way 
of answer are these: 

IL. How much time is allotted to arith 
metic in the elementary grades? 
II. When should systematic instruction 
in arithmetic begin? 
I11. What are the socially useful processes 
in arithmetic ? 


IV. What topics should be eliminated 
from traditional arithmetic courses? 
V. According to what criteria should 


drill be organized ? 

VI. What is the best procedure for build 
ing up ability to handle concrete or 
reasoning problems? 

VII. What contributions have psycholog 
ical studies made to the arithmetic 
course of study? 

VIII. What help from standard tests? 

IX. What has experimental education to 
contribute ? 

X. What shall be the method of curricu 
lum determination in arithmetic ? 


None of these questions can be answered 
with finality, but there is some scientific evi 


dence on each of them. 


I. How Much Time Is Allotted to 


metic in the Elementary Grades? 


Arith 


The average number of minutes per week 
and the per cent of all school time devoted to 
arithmetic in grades one to eight in 49 large 
cities in 1924 is shown in Chart IV. 


m, Third Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, 
p. 216. 


sstigations Relating to Arithmeti 
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Is the tendency to increase or decrease the 
amount of time devoted to arithmetic? Chart 
V shows that in the past twenty years the 
average tendency has been to decrease slightly 
the time devoted to arithmetic. A review of 
time schedules in individual school systems, 
however, shows wide divergence as to time 
allotted to arithmetic. Criticism of this 
spread of variation from the median or aver- 
age practice in any one school system should be 





ciation, 1924, p. 139-148 





withheld until a careful analysis of loca! 
munity and individual needs has been m 


II. When Should Systematic Instruct; 
Arithmetic Begin? 


While the available data relative 
question are incomplete, they point to ¢! 
sirability of more attention to reading 
in the first grade and the omission of { 
number work, except for counting. 


* See Second Yearbook, The Elementary School Curriculum, Department of Superintendence, National Edu 
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Minutes per Week. 
Grade devoted to arithmetic 


I 


SSN KB 


Vur 


Average 





AMOUNT °F SCHOOL TIME 
DEVOTED © ARITHMETIC 


Fer cent of all school time 
devoted, to arithmetic Grad 


I 


Aassatah Dist 
AMatianal Bucatian é , 








Based on Table 48,p131, Fred C. Ayer, Studies cn Cdminstratie esearch, 
Vol. 11, Department of Reséarch, Seattle Public Schools. 
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Walter A. Jessup summarized the reports 

'54 city school superintendents in 1914 rela- 

- to the time for beginning formal arith- 

tic text-book instruction and found that 

mal text-book work ordinarfly did not be- 
until the second or third grade and in some 

s even later. 

From the small amount of available data, 

draws the tentative conclusion that the 

1e usually spent on formal number work in 
e first grade might, perhaps, better be spent 
developing comprehension-ability in silent 
eading. There is some evidence which shows 
that with this ability developed, children who 
did not begin formal arithmetic until some- 
time in the second or at the beginning of the 
third grade would at the end of the third 
erade not be handicapped in competition with 
children who had had formal number work 
egularly during the first and second grades. 

There appears to be agreement on these 
points : 

|. The introduction of number work should 
deal with concrete objects. Games have been 
recommended by many supervisors as among 
the best devices for early number training. 

2. Experience must in all cases precede 
formal work in calculating. There is little or 
no point to having children attempt to solve 
problems when the setting of the problem is 
entirely unknown to them. 


III. What Are the Socially Useful Processes 
in Arithmetic? 

What shall be included in the course of 
study? A number of research studies have 
attempted to analyze the demands of practical 
life as a basis for selecting processes used in 
business practice. 

What has been done to determine the de 
mands of business? 

1. Tests arith 
metical abilities of employees in com 
mercial establishments. 


have been made of the 


2. Statements have been secured from 
business men as to what arithmetic they 
actually employ in everyday life. 

3. Courtis arithmetic tests have been given 
to several hundred employees of one of 
the largest trust companies and one of 
the largest department stores in Boston 
and the results achieved compared with 
those of pupils in the eighth grade in 
the Boston schools. Courtis arithmetic 

tests have also been given to members 

of Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and re 
sults achieved compared with those 
made by eighth grade pupils. 

4. There has been analyzed 14,583 prob 
lems contributed by 4,068 different per 
sons representing 155 different 

determine the 


arithmetic used by adults in their social 


occu 


pations to nature of 


CHART V 





‘Tora, Minutes Per Week ALLOTTED t ARITHMETIC. 
‘ IN GRADES 1-6 IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


1888 
1904 
1914 
1924 





Based on data an page 133, Fred. C. Aver, Studies ut Cauunistratie escearck . Volt, 
Department of Research, Seattle Public Schools 
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and business relations. In addition, 
7,345 problems were gathered from six 
states. 

5. A study has been made of the arith- 
metic used in a cook-book, factory pay- 
roll, marked-down sales advertisements, 
and general hardware catalogue. 

6. A more or less reliable index of arith- 
metic needed by the clerk in selling 
goods and by the consuming public in 
purchasing goods was secured by an 
analysis of 4,661 bills of sale. 

7. The extent to which mechanical calcu- 
lating devices are made use of in busi- 
ness houses has been investigated. In- 
quiry was also made as to the use of 
short-cut methods, and the nature of 
arithmetic utilized by salesmen and 
consumers. 

8. Analysis has been made of question- 
naires sent to bank employees in nine 
states, relative to the facts in banking 
that all people in a community should 
know. 

9. Mathematics necessary to carry suc- 
cessfully a course in freshman chemistry 
and also a freshmen college course in 
clothing has been determined by ana- 
lyzing text-books in each of these sub- 


jects. 
10. Mathematics employed in the news, 
special articles, editorials, advertise- 


ments, legal notices, market reports, 
sporting pages, etc., has been discovered 
by analyzing one issue of twenty news- 
papers and magazines widely read by 
the general public. 

The findings of each of these studies are 
reported in Chapter III of the Third Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence. 
Course of study committees are referred to 
this chapter and also to the Judd, Buswell 
study. <A bulletin of this length cannot 
attempt to set forth in detail findings relative 
to the ten types of research just listed. Scien- 
tific work in each of these fields is available, 
however, in easily accessible and well sum- 
marized form. These ‘findings should be 
known to every course of study committee 
responsible for arithmetic revision. Disregard 
of them can no longer be excused. Such pro- 
cedure frankly accepts ignorance as a basis for 
work when intelligence is possible. 





As an introduction to further stud, 
principal conclusions (many of them sti! 
tative), which may be drawn from thy 
types of investigations listed above, are 
cated below. 


Research Findings As to Business Us 
Arithmetic 


1. Many arithmetical processes consu 
much time can be omitted from the cours: 
study without loss, according to surve 
social and business usage. 

2. The schools and the course of 
should take into consideration the indus: 
and commercial interests of the communi! 

3. Problems solved in actual usage are 
and simple. They chiefly require the 
fundamental and more easily 
processes. 

4. Several studies are more or less in agre: 


ment in suggesting the inclusion of thes 


topics: Buying and selling of goods, especia 
food and clothing, saving and loaning mon 
mortgages, modern banking methods, buildin 
and loan associations, keeping simple account 
investing money, bonds as investments, |al 
and wages, interest and rent, and insuranc: 
5. The range of variation in arithmet 


ability of even small groups of employees 


shows that this ability is but one of man 
factors in determining the efficiency of 
employee. 

6. In one study of business and social 1 
tions, eighty-five per cent of all problems 


volved the use of money in either the buyin: 


or selling of goods. 

7. The most common rates of discount ar 
5, 10, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 and 50 per cent. 

8. Results achieved in the Courtis test 


pupils in Grade VIII of the Boston schools 


were lower than the trust company and depart 


ment store employees in addition; in subtra 


tion, the pupils were slightly slower but mor 
accurate; in multiplication, the pupils solved 
almost as many problems and were much mor 


accurate; and in division, the pupils exc: 
the employees in both speed and accuracy) 

In general, the members of Rotary 
Kiwanis Clubs attempted more exercises | 
children in the eighth grade, and were : 
accurate in addition and less accurate in 
tiplication than the children as indicate 
Courtis general standards. 
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9. Arithmetic needed by any individual for 

tual computation is limited, and is being 
irther reduced by the introduction of calcu 
ting machines. 

10. An analysis of the arithmetic required 

college chemistry and clothing courses led 

the conclusion that with the basic arith 
netic taught and with the evident need at 
hand, college students will master additional 
arithmetic as needed. 

11. The essential processes which represent 
the minimum requirements in arithmetic work 
for grade pupils, according to Wilson are: 


a. Writing and reading numbers—integers, 
common fractions, decimals. 

b. Fundamental processes in integers, com 
mon fractions, and decimals. 

c. Simple factoring (L. C. M., G. C. D., 
and cancellation). 

d. Denominate numbers, addition, subtrac 
tion, and one-place reduction. 

e. Use of the common aliquot parts. 

f. Simple percentage, with simple interest 
and bank discount. 

g. Mensuration—perimeter, 
contents of common plane figures and 
solids. Square root. 

h. Business practices—borrowing, 
loaning, and investing money; banking; 
taxes and public expenditures; keeping 
simple accounts. 


surface, and 


saving, 


12. As to the difficulty of problems, one 
may conclude from the more or less incomplete 
studies made up-to-date that if the following 
types of problems involving the four funda- 
mental operations are included in a course of 
study, their mastery will assure the great 
majority of children the successful handling of 
most of the problems met in daily life. For 
the most part, the standards suggested below 
include the greatest degree of difficulty that 
any one research study recommended, rather 
than an average of several studies. 

(a) Addition—problems with not more 
than five places in any addend or more than 
six addends. The most common form of prob- 
lem in certain types of salesmanship consists 
of adding two three-place numbers. 

(b) Multiplication—problems in which 
the multiplicand is not over five figures in 
width, and the multiplier not over four figures 
in width. In the vocation of department store 
selling, Charters found that the chances are 


ninety-seven out of one hundred that in multi 
plication the multiplier will be twelve or less 
and the multiplicand three places or less. 

(c) Division—the dividend, five figures in 
width; the divisor, four figures in width. A 
study of arithmetic needed in certain types of 
salesmanship showed that by far the most com 
mon problems in division had two or three 
place numbers in either the dividend or the 
divisor. 

(d) Fractions—the most used are halves, 
thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, eighths, tenths 
and twelfths. Ninths, twenty 
fourths and one-hundred-and-forty-fourths are 


sixteenths, 


used, but much less frequently. 

(e) Denominate numbers—the terms 
most frequently used in problems involving 
common weights and measures are: Inches, 
feet, yards, ounces, pounds, dozens, gross and 
quarts. 


IV. What Topics Are Being Eliminated from 
Arithmetic Courses? 
According to the arithmetic report in the 


Third Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence : 


would 
agree to the elimination of the following processes 


Most superintendents of schools today 


Compound numbers: their addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division 

Greatest common divisor, and least common mul- 
tiple beyond the power of inspection 

Long confusing problems in common fractions 

Complex and compound fractions 

Reductions of denominate numbers 

Cases two and three in percentage 

Annual interest 

Compound interest, except savings 

True discount 

Proportion 

Ratio beyond the ability of fractions to satisfy 

Partnership with time 

Longitude and time 

Exchange, domestic and foreign 

Apothecaries’ weight 

Troy weight 

Table of folding paper, surveyor’s table, table of 
foreign money 

Much of mensuration 
polygons, frustrums, spheres 


trapezoid, trapezium, 
Cube root 
The metric system. 


The curriculum in arithmetic should make no 
provision for formal drill on the above processes 
This does not preclude some informational atten 
tion to them, or some special attention whenever 
one of them is involved in a life situation studied 
in detail by the pupils. 
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V. According to What Criteria Should Drill 
Be Organized? 


Judd and Buswell in their Summary of 
Educational Investigations Relating to Arith- 
metic list thirty-three references dealing 
directly with the subject of drill. Only the 
briefest mention is made here of some of the 
findings of these studies. 

1. How much time should be devoted to 
drill? The great variation in time allotted to 
drill in arithmetic by different teachers, re- 
flects the lack of scientific information with 
regard to the amount of time that ought to be 
provided. 

2. Should drill be systematic or incidental ? 
According to the arithmetic report of the 
Third Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence : 

The trend of evidence is that in the intermediate 
grades, when drill is confined to processes that are 
useful and well understood, regular time spent 


upon systematic drill gives results unequalled by 
any other type of procedure. 


In general, while research has shown that 
the effect of drill varies according to the length 
and distribution of the practice period, no par- 
ticular length or distribution has been shown 
to be of outstanding value. 

3. Can drill be formulated to meet definite 
specifications? F. B. Knight lays down these 
eight specifications for drill organization for 
maintaining acquired skills: 


a. Drill should be on the entire process. 

b. Drill should come frequently and in 
small amounts. 

. Each drill unit should be a mixed drill. 

. Drills should have time limits. 

. Drills should have accuracy standards. 

. Examples in a unit of drill should be in 
order of difficulty. 

g. Drill units should include verbal prob- 
lems. 

h. Drills should facilitate diagnosis. 


VI. What Is the Best Procedure for Building 
Up Ability to Handle Concrete or Rea- 


soning Problems? 


->-oa.n 


What are the causes of pupils’ failure or 
inability to reason correctly? Research has 
shown that some of the causes are these: 


1. Lack of general ability in silent reading. 
2. Lack of familiarity with technical terms 
in arithmetic. 





3. Carelessness in reading. 

4. Lack of experience necessary to ur 
stand the “setting of the problem.”’ 

5. Inadequate skill in computing. 

6. Lack of knowledge of such essential! : 
as tables of weights and measures. 

7. Inability to see the relationships in 
problem so as to choose the proper 0; 
tion. 

W. J. Osburn in his Study of D 
nostic and Remedial Treatment of EF; 
in Arithmetic Reasoning states that 
of 30,000 errors made by 6,000 chil, 
on the Buckingham Problem Test, | 
I, “about 60 per cent of the w: 
answers are due to failure right in ¢}y 
beginning to understand what is 
done.” 

8. Inability to do reflective thinking: 
mental capacity. 


How to increase the ability of pupil 
solve arithmetic problems.—Tests have bee: 
made to show that problem solving ability 
be increased, (1) by teaching pupils to ana 
text-book problems, (2) by solving problems 
containing data from actual life situatio: 
(3) by solving problems without numbers 
actual computations, and (4) by studying ' 
dificult words that appear in text-book p 
lems. 

Relation of reasoning ability to genera! 
telligence—Studies have been made w! 
seem to justify the conclusion that there 
closer relationship between reasoning abili' 
and general intelligence than between rea 
ing ability and skill in computation. Cons 
quently, pupils with low intelligence are 
likely, even under the best instruction 
succeed well in arithmetic reasoning. 
versely, pupils with high intelligence are 
to reason fairly well without any systen 
instruction in problem solving. 


VII. What Contributions Have Psycholo. 
Studies Made to the Arithmetic Cours 
of Study? 


These statements result from 
studies made to discover the psychological pri: 
ciples which should underlie the organiza‘ 
of the curriculum: 


resea 


1. Arithmetic is the most difficult sub 
attempted in the school for pupils 
low-grade intelligence. 
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) Mastery of number is usually a mark of 
general intelligence. 
Arithmetic is one of the most serious 
sources of non-promotion in the schools. 
Reading of numbers and counting are 
the two chief uses which the child has 
for arithmetic in the early grades. 

5. Many facts of social life have to be 

learned by children before certain sec 

tions of present courses in arithmetic are 


intelligible. 


VIII. What Help from Standard Tests? 


Only the briefest mention is made here of 

results derived from the application of 
thmetic tests. The reader is referred to 
dd and Buswell’s Summary of Educational 
estigations Relating to Arithmetic for dis- 
ssion of the questions: What kinds of arith 
What kinds of 
ndards do the applications of these tests 


yield? 


e construction and administration of tests? 


netic tests have been devised ? 
What refinements have been made in 


What is the effect on the schools of the use 

f tests ?? 

Chief helps from standard tests.—Research 
hows that standard tests are helpful in the 
ollowing ways: 

|. They supply both teachers and pupils 
vith objective standards by which they can 
estimate their rate of progress. This en- 

irages pupils to do better work. 

2. By emphasizing tool material, tests ac- 
cording to Wilson, have helped in eliminating 
the traditional and useless. 

3. Properly used tests help in motivating 
drill on either a class or individual basis. They 

lso show whether or not further drill is neces- 
sary, . 

4. Standardized tests make it possible to 
write drill specifications that are specific and 
definite. 

5. Standard tests have helped to emphasize 
the fact of individual differences. 

6. Tests have made it possible to develop 
definite norms of accomplishment that are 
adapted to different levels of intelligence. 

7. By means of tests, difficulties of indi- 
vidual pupils can be diagnosed. 


See also First Revision of Bibliography of Educationa 
, Bloomington, Indiana, 1925 


See: Chapter V, Summary of Educational Investigation Relating to 


University of Chicago Press 


For an excellent discussion of the value of the survey 


8. Teachers, by the aid of test discover! 


the actual needs of cl isses and ot l gadualis 


eg i hat Has Experimental ll 
Contribute? 


The nature of the various arithmet 


esses has been analyzed in a lat ( Ou} o! 
studies. Only a few questions e raised 
here. 

How many number combinations should be 


taught in addition? It is generally ag: 
present that many more combinations should 
Osburn voes so tar 


as to recommend drill in all the combinations 


be taught than formerly. 


used in column addition up to a sum of 40 
What method of subtraction is most effe: 
tive? This is one of the most debated ques 
tions in arithmetic. Experimental evidence 
to date seems to favor the “addition” method 


of subtraction rather than the method of 


“decomposition.” 


A Hou Shall the Curriculum in frithme {i 
Be Determined? 


The Third Yearbook of the De; 
Superintendence sugvests these points, drawn 
directly from accumulated scientific data and 
experience, as the basis for a tentative curricu 
lum-making procedure in arithmeti: 

1. The survey method is employed. This 
method, as a result of detailed and painstaking 
knowledge 


and skill is actually used in life, and accepts 


study, reveals what arithmetical 
the “arithmetic of use and application in the 
affairs of 


school should teach. 


common life’ as that which the 
The use of the survey 
modified the 


method has greatly content of 


arithmetic courses. “The survey method is 
valuable not only in determining content, but 
also in furnishing effective means of over 
coming prejudices of parents and of teachers. 
Custom and tradition give way before the 
facts which an arithmetic survey of a com 
munity brings to light.® 
2. Motivation is specifically provided for. 

Formal text-book work and meaningless drill 
bring poor results. Motivation is essential if 
the most effective learning is to be accom 


plished. It is not enough that motivation 


resses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1924 324 


Also see How to Make a Course of Study in Arithmetic 


October 12, 1925 


Measurements, Bureau of Cooperative Researcl In na Uni 
{rithmetic by Guy T. Buswell and Charles H 

method see: Retort f Committee on Arithmett Revision, 
M. E ierrictt. Bulletin, University of Illin Urban 
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should be hoped for. A course of study should 
recognize motivation as an integral part of 
arithmetic instruction. 

3. Experience should precede drill.—Drill 
is important, but drill must keep behind mean- 
ing, if it is to avoid becoming a meaningless 
The arithmetic course must, there- 
fore, make definite provision for organizing 
and extending the knowledge basic to intelli- 
gent arithmetical calculation. The course of 
study should recognize this fact in its sugges- 
tions to the teacher for administering the cur- 
riculum. The teacher should be offered defi- 
nite helps whereby isolated written problems 
may be replaced by those involving life situa- 
tions—trips, the study of business procedures, 
the use of the school bank, the review of adver- 
tising in local papers—these and other methods 
should be employed to bring children into close 
contact with life situations in which arithmetic 
is used. 





process. 


Research and the Curriculum in Spelling 


Research has perhaps yielded more definite 
results in the field of spelling than in any 
other elementary school subject. Courses of 
study and text-books in spelling are being com- 
pletely made over as a result of research find- 
ings.' These are among the questions which 
course of study committees face, and relative 
to which some scientific research findings are 
available. 


Time Allotted to Spelling 


Chart VI shows the average number of 
minutes per week, and the per cent of all 
school time devoted to spelling in grades one 
to eight in forty-nine large cities in 1924. 
Chart VII shows that in the past ten years 
there has been a slight decrease in the total 
number of minutes per week allotted to spell- 
ing. This decrease is probably due to one or 
more of these factors: 

1. A certain amount of spelling is now 
taught incidentally. 

2. Improved methods of teaching require 
less time. 





1 For detailed review of research studies in spelling see: 


3. Fewer and more carefully selected 
are taught. 


What Words Shall be Taught? 


The spelling lists in older texts c 
many words of infrequent use and ur 
dificulty. Economy of time and eff: 
teaching demand a vitalized spelling list 
sisting of words commonly used in the w 
of children and adults. 

W hat words are most frequently writ 
life outside the school? A number of re 
investigations provide us with a minimun 
of such words. Word lists, showing freq 
of occurrence of each word, have been 
piled from thousands of personal and bu 
letters, communications to newspapers 
magazines, committee reports, minutes 
resolutions, parents’ excuses to teachers, |: 
written by literary men, correspondence 
single individual over a period of years 
letters of application and 
The number of running words included 
these studies amounts to several million. 


recommendat 


A study is now under way which brings ' 
gether all existing data, collected from 
above studies, concerning adult writing need 
The total frequency of each word has 
determined, the words arranged in orde: 
frequency and the 10,000 most 
words listed. 


import 


In determining these 10,000 words, ac: 
was taken not only of the total numbe: 
times a word was used but also of the nun 
of different types of writing in which it 
found. Some selected results from this stud 
will be published in the 1926 Yearbook of th 
Department of Superintendence, availab|: 
February, 1926. The words which wil! 
pear in this publication should be valuab! 
those constructing courses of study in spel! 

What is the noun most frequently used 
both the English and German langua 
What would be your answer to this ques' 
on the basis of guesswork? Would it lx 
agreement with the fact revealed by H: 


Research im Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, Chapter IV, Department of Superintendence 


ington, D. C., National Education Association, 1925. 


Eighteenth Yearbook, Part I1, National Society for the Study of Education, Chapter III, Bloomington, I: 


Public School Publishing Company, 1922. 
Tidyman, . F. The Teaching of Spe 


lling, Yonkers, N. 


Y. World Book Company, 1919. 


? For an analytical review of these studies, see Chapter IV, Research in Constructing the Elementary School Cw 
lum, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1925. 
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ensive study of adult writing, that time is 
most frequently written noun in the Eng 
language? Would you have guessed that 
, similar study of nearly eleven million Ger 
n words the noun ranking first in frequency 
isage is Zeit (time) ? 
Here is an excellent example of how re 
irch may replace opinion with fact. Detailed 
nd patient study such as this is rapidly making 
riculum construction a scientific procedure. 
What words are most frequently used in 


riting done in school? ‘To determine what 


words, grade for grade, children us 


own tree written speech, and what \ 


therefore, they need to know how te sp 


their own writing, a number of studies 


been made, involving analyses of { 
as 180 to as many as 75,000 them Ly 
study the number of different words usé 
listed and the frequency of use tallied 
study showed a relatively small 
to the total 


Among the lists compiled, 


proportion number of 


analyzed. 


was considerable lack of agreement 30 


CHART VI 





AMOUNT OF SCHOOL TIME 
DEVOTED 7 SPELLING 


Minutes per week 


Grade devoted to spelling” 


I 











a 7 2D 8% 
Fer cent oF all 


School time devoted 


7. 


€1lins 





ABS 


AAatkonma 





Based on data in Table 48, p.131, Fred C. AY,» “Wes ca CAMitisOAMWE KES EQ! 


Vol.Il, Department of Research, 


Seattle Public Scnovic. 
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these results are probably due to the fact that quency with which words are writ 


the list of topics upon which the children wrote Difficulty of spelling them. 


themes was too limited to discover the total Discussing these two hypotheses 
list of words which a child is capable of using. writes: 

One author draws this conclusion, ‘The Sp te chvious thet es 2000 words oclec 
vocabulary of theme investigation falls so far basis of the first hypothesis would be ve: 
short of adult requirements as to constitute 'rom the 1,000 selected on the basis oi 
hypothesis. For example, the word acti 


‘if . about ten times as often as the word ac. 
Minimum word lists based on words most |; occurs in the first 1.000 words whil 


inadequate preparation for adult needs.” 


frequently missed in children’s compositions date occurs in the third thousand. If fr 

have also been compiled. To discover what use is taken as the measure of importan 

would be included among the 1,000 most 

words and accommodate would not. But 

; ‘ . misspelled by only one eighth grade stud 

work, including note-books of a certain group hundred, while accommodate is misspell: 

of high school pupils, were listed. Misspelled eighth grade students in a hundred. Tal 

words in the written work of 2,414 candidates “S¢ and importance into account, accomn 

f hae Cietates Minka Wetediaes Centon! more than five times as likely to be mi 

or 1 , oLlege Oar , Jntrance .Xamination is action. Using the product of frequ 

in English over a period of seven years were difficulty as a measure of importance, 

also listed. ‘These ten words contributed over would be included among the first 1,000 i: 

six per cent of the errors: too, its, believe, words while action would not. 

together, their, principal, committee, therefore, How many words can an elementary) 

separate, and pleasant." pupil of average ability learn to spell? 
Choice of hypothesis influences to a large search has not yet determined a definite n 

degree the course of study in spelling. This mum number. Horn writes: “We hav 

point is illustrated by Horn* when he states able data to show that, using modern im; 

these two possible bases for selecting the 1,000 methods, it is possible for ‘the average | 

most important words: girl’ by the end of the eighth grade to 
1. The frequency with which words are written. OTE than 4,000 words with an accu 
2. A combination of these factors: (a) The fre- more than 90 per cent.’ 


should be the content of a high school spelling 
course, the misspelled words of all written 


' Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, Department of Superintendence, Nationa 
Association, p 143. 

?Horn, Ernest. The Curriculum Attacked Scientifically. Official Report, Department of Superintende: 
p. 180-182 : ’ 

® Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, Department of Superintendence, National | 
Association. p. 112. 


CHART VII 





Tora. Minutes Per Weex AttorTeD » SPELLING 
IN GRADES 1-8 IN ELBMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Aasearca LGB 
Aetanal Stucation Aas 














Based ¢ Cmuuusrative Kesceatc:,Vol.U, Department of Research, 
a a Public Schools. pls 
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ncipres of Method in Teaching Spelling 
Derived from Scientific Investigation 


Chapter III], Part Il, The Eighteenth 
rhook Of the National Society for the 
dy of Education, Horn lays down forty- 

principles of method in teaching spelling. 
Naturally some are of greater importance than 

‘rs. Each principle, however, is based on 

findings of one or more research studies. 

chers of spelling should familiarize them 
es with these principles of method and test 

m out, for as yet evidence as to the most 

nomical method of teaching spelling is not 

nplete. In the opinion of Horn, there are 
e factors of major importance on which evi- 
clear. Horn these five 


nce is expresses 


tors in the following rules: 


lest all words before teaching. 

te: This will make it possible for each pupil 
to work on those words which he has missed. 
The only practicable way of obtaining reli- 
able information relative to the difficulty of 
words for a particular child is the use of a 
preliminary test. 

Let each child work only on the words difficult 

for him and provide him with a definite method 

of learning them. 

Provide for rigorous reviews. 

+. Show the pupil his progress daily, weekly, 
monthly, and yearly. 
Keep up the interest. 


Should the Pronunciation, Meaning, and Use 
of Words be Taught as Part of the Spell- 
ing Lesson? 


According to Tidyman, the pronunciation, 
meaning, and use of words are more properly 
taught in connection with other phases of 
language work. He writes: 

The old practice of spending one-half to two- 
irds of the time in spelling in laboriously work- 
out, with dictionary in hand, the pronunciation, 
meaning, and use of words was a natural conse- 
quence of the teaching of large numbers of strange, 
technical and unusual words. The new content of 
pelling renders this extreme emphasis unnecessary. 
By selection, the words that we teach are the words 

th which the child is familiar in his oral 
written composition.” 


+} 


and 


For more detailed discussion see: Chapter III, Part IT, 
y of Education. 


> Tidyman, Willard F. The Teaching of Spelling, World Book Company, 1919. 


* Gray, William S. 


ciation, 


The Eighteenth Yearbook of the Natiunal Society f 


Research and the Curriculum in Reading 


Three notable summaries of research find- 
ings in the field of reading.- 
able 


Studies are avai! 


which provide concrete evidence that 


habits of intelligent reading are essential both 
to successful participation in the activities of 
modern social life and to satisfactory progress 
in school. A larger number of research studies 
have probably been made in the field of read 
ing than in any other elementary school sub 
ject. Within the past year three outstanding 
publications, analyzing and summarizing re 
search studies in reading, have been issued. 
Four hundred and thirty-six reading inves 
tigations Gray's study 


This 


provides school officers and teachers with the 


were summarized in 


for the Commonwealth Fund. 


report 
facts and principles which must be considered 
in any serious effort to reorganize courses of 
study in reading or to improve the technique 
of teaching. It not only gives a complete 
statement of progress to date in the scientific 
study of reading, but also suggests additional 
problems for investigation. 

Part | of The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook* 
of the National Society for the Study of Edu 
cation contains a 309-page report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading. This Com 
mittee was appointed to prepare recommenda 
tions concerning debatable issues in the field 
of reading, based on experimental evidence as 
far as possible, and on expert opinion when 
evidence was lacking. Recommendations of 
this outstanding committee are made 
to twelve major problems in reading. 
recommendations are of particular 


relative 

These 
help to 
course of study committees, since they differ 
entiate clearly between what is known in the 
field of reading, what is merely the best 
opinion, and what is yet unknown and in 
urgent need of investigation. 

This same Committee, under the leadership 
of William S. Gray, prepared Chapter V of 
the Third Yearbook® of the Department of 


or the 


p. 34-44 
Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, University of Chicago 
he Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
mpany, Bloomington, Ill., 1925. 356 p 
* Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, 
1925. 


Press, 1925. 275 p 
Part I, Public School Publishing 


Department of Superintendence, “National Education 








Superintendence. In this Chapter the results 
of a large number of reading investigations, 
relating to these twelve specific problems 
which arise in organizing courses of study in 
reading are briefly summarized: 


1. Aims of reading instruction 

2. Fundamental habits in oral and silent 
reading 

3. Growth periods or rates of progress in 
important phases of reading 


4. Children’s interests in reading 

5. Results of investigations of reading 
materials 

6. Scientific studies in the field of litera- 
ture 


7. Studies of reading vocabularies 

8. The evaluation of teaching technique 

9. The place of phonetics in teaching 
reading 

10. Provision for individual differences 

11. Diagnosis and remedial work 

12. Time allotment 


Only the briefest mention is made here of 
the research findings relative to a few of the 
topics mentioned in the three recently com- 
pleted summaries just cited. Those engaged 
in revising reading courses and teachers of 
reading will want to study these three books 
and, in many cases, review the original re- 
search studies which they summarize. 

Among the questions which all reading 
course of study committees face and relative 
to which some research findings are available 
are these: 


Time Allotted to Reading 


Chart VIII shows that in forty-nine large 
cities in 1924, more time was given to read- 
ing in the first grade than in any other grade; 
that the amount of time given to reading de- 
creased more or less gradually from the first 
to the eighth grade; and that approximately 
seventeen per cent of all school time during 
the whole eight grades was devoted to reading. 

Chart LX .shows that the amount of time 
devoted to reading in 1924 was slightly less 
than that formerly devoted to reading. ‘This 
does not mean, however, that less reading is 
done in the elementary school. Encourage- 
ment of silent reading, improved methods of 
instruction, and provision for many more sup- 


i Gray, William S. 





“The Importance of Silent Reading.” 





plementary books have probably result: 
more reading being done both in scho: 
out of school in less time. 

Studies of time allotments show: (1) \ 
differences among cities and within scho 
tems as to the amount of time devot 
reading in any one grade; and (2) there 
tendency, particularly in the 
eighth grades, to give less attention thar 
merly to arbitrary daily time allotments. 


1 


seventh 


What Consideration Should Be Given 
Silent Reading? 


Silent reading is of greater social value 
oral.—Oral reading exercises formerly h 
prominent part in the daily school progra: 
all elementary pupils. Today teachers r 
nize that reading is primarily “a means 
extending experience and stimulating 
thinking powers of boys and girls.” Furt 
more, the chief purpose of adult reading 
secure information and to keep in touch wit 
current events. Practically all adult read 
is done silently. Hence, “if elementary 
ing fulfills its obligation, it must provide ad 
quate training in habits of intelligent silent 
reading. ‘This means, not only more readi: 
than is found in the classroom today, but 
addition, more interesting, significant, 
thoughtful reading.” 

Children read faster and comprehend 
when they read silently —Several studies | 
been made to discover the number of 
per second adults can read silently and o: 
The findings show that many adults 
silently from three to five times as rapid|) 
they read orally. 
with greater speed. 

Studies have been made which show 
both children and adults reproduce 
gained from silent reading, more clear! 
those gained from oral reading. ‘Tests | 
been made covering definite periods of 
such as two minutes, and also those whic! 
quired the reading of passages of presc: 
length, such as two hundred words. | 
studies show clearly that comprehensi: 
usually better in silent than in oral readir 

Scientific evidence of the greater s 
value, economy, and efficiency of silent as 
pared with oral reading shows the need 
the development of effective habits of 


The Elementary School Journal, January, 1924, | 
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Children also read silent! 




















ling in the elementary school. This does pages read in the first grade in ten sc hool SVs 
mean that oral reading is to be neglected tems of Michigan in 1923 was 157 for the 


, though it is to receive relatively less em 


first five months and 371 for the second five 
sis than formerly. It still has a definite 


months. The range was from less than 


twenty-tour pages to nearly nine hundred 


e in the elementary school program. 
ages. 
How Much Reading Should Be Required of 


. , 
Recommendations based on current pra 


ces—On the basis of the above findings, 
How many pages are read in the first grade? Woody suggests as a re 


asonable requirement 
Woody! reports that the median number of 175 to 200 pages for the first five months, and 


Elementary Pupils? 


fy 
ii 


ly, Clifford Practices in Teaching First-Grade Re 


lde Nea ’ in the Public Schools f Mi iar I { | 
Reference and Research Bulletin 58 Ann Arbor, Michigan School of Education, Universit i M 
P 4 
CHART VIII 





AMOUNT or SCHOOL TIME 
DEVOTED te READING 


Minutee per weelc Fer cent: of all school tune 


Grade devoted to reading” der oted to reading Grode. 














Based on data in Table 48, pl31, Fred. C. Aver. Saaias wt Qdauimstratiue kesearoh , 


Vol. Il, Department of Research. Seattle Public Schools 

















140 to 250 
pages; for the second five months, he suggests 


as limits of a “zone of safety,” 


375 pages as a reasonable requirement. 
A large number of readers and supplemen- 
Should be provided.—A 


made in Louisiana shows that in one year the 


tary books study’ 


average number of basal texts read in Grades 
I-VII was 


fourths to twelve and that in addition, on the 


increased from two and _ three- 
average, seven supplementary books were read 
In the second grade fifteen 
readers were ‘read. 


in each grade. 
In every grade, the rate 
and comprehension of the pupils, as measured 
by the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading 
Tests, were decidedly below standard at the 
beginning of the year and distinctly above 
standard at the end of the year. 

From these data one draws the conclusion 
that: The ability of children to read more 
rapidly and to understand better what they 
read increases with the amount read. 


How Shall Individual Differences Be Pro- 
vided for in the Teaching of Reading?’ 
Seven ways of providing for individual 

differences in teaching reading.—A survey® of 

current practice shows that among the methods 
most frequently used by teachers of reading 
are these: 





1 Ford, F. A. 


See Chapter VII, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, by William S. Gray, ni 
WwW “Provisions for Individual Differences in the Teaching of Reading, 


’ Theisen, W. A 
Research, September, 1920. p. 560-71. 


CHART IX 


Testing individual abilities in rat 
comprehension 


. Arranging pupils in small groups 


ability basis 
Grading 


abilities 


r materials read to fit indi 


> 


Varying amount of reading 

through: 

(a) Voluntary reading in free p 

(b) Home reading 

Giving personal attention to ind 

pupils through: 

(a) Special help for specific defect 

(b) Use of better pupils to hel; 

Choosing materials to suit ind 

interests 

Using one or more of these four m: 

of instruction: 

(a) Centering attention upon th 
either through silent 
through the use of thought qu 


(b) Motivation 
(c) Word and phonetic drills 
(d) Phrase drills. 


readit 


Experimentation is needed to test out 


relative merits of these practices. 


“Diagnostic Supervision,” Journal of the Louisiana Teachers Association, April, 1924. . 30-3 
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1888 

1904 
1914 
1924 


TOTAL MINUTES PER WEEK. ALLOTTED READING 
IN GRADES 8 IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Aesearch Diiitson ~ Aatoattal ducati 








Based on data en pls Fred C Aver. Studies 2 Qdministrative kescearee Vol. , Departn 
of Research Seattle Public Schogls 
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Children’s Interest in Reading 
Children’s interest in reading is of vital 
cern to all teachers, and particularly to 
nmittees engaged in outlining courses of 
ly in reading. 

Children prefer prose to poetry.—Several 
dies have been made which show that chil 

The data available do not 

wide evidence as to whether this seeming 

slike for poetry is due to the inherent nature 


en tavor prose. 


poetry, to the specific selections assigned 

em in the past, or to the methods of teaching 
mployed. 

Fiction is popular among girls and adven 
‘ure among boys.—This is one of the points 
n which studies made of children’s interests 
Until further study is made 
f children’s reading interests, it would ap- 
near that the only safe guide for teachers to 
follow is to provide a rich variety of carefully 
selected reading material and to study the 
nterests of individual pupils. 

Scientifically graded book lists based on 
hildren’s interests can be compiled.—Until 


n reading agree. 


recently, graded book lists have been based 
upon the observation of teachers and librarians, 
who know in a general way which books are 
suitable for children of different schools, 
and ages. The Winnetka Graded 
Book List? when published will include seven 
hundred books which boys and girls have read 
and enjoyed, annotated with the children’s 
own comments, and based on the opinions of 
36,750 children in thirty-four cities and towns. 
The age and the exact degree of reading ability 
of each of these children were taken into con- 
sideration in grading the seven hundred books, 
as well as statements from twenty-five or 
more children as to how well and why they 
liked each book. ‘Teachers, librarians and 
parents will find this list a help in answering 
the perplexing question, What books should | 
recommend to my boys and girls? 

Children’s reading interests a fertile field 
for further study —The whole question of 
children’s interests in reading is a complicated 
one, and will remain so until experimentation 


loo 
yrades, 











interests in particular directions as a product 
of good teaching. It is interesting to note, 
however, that completed studies indicate some 
disagreement among librarians as to what 
material is intrinsically of greatest interest to 
children. 

The expressed preferences of children for 
certain books also show some disparity with 
book lists suggested by librarians. This whole 
question offers a large field for experimenta- 
tion. Forward looking work in the study of 
children’s reading interests should yield large 


returns in the next few years. 
What Help from Standard Tests? 

Objective tests of reading are essential both 
to successful school practice and to the scien 
The fact that 
forty different reading tests and scales are now 
on the market—2,000,000 copies of one test 
were sold in 1924—bears witness to the fact 
that school people find reading tests helpful. 
William S$. Gray states that a review of cur- 
rent reading tests shows that they 
widely different views of reading and that 
they measure different types or phases of read 
Among the phases of 
measured by standard tests are: (1) Accuracy 


tific study of reading problems. 


represent 


ing ability. reading 
of word recognition, (2) rate and accuracy of 
oral reading, (3) rate of silent reading, and 
If the 


measure 


(4) comprehension in silent reading. 
names of standardized tests which 
these phases of reading are desired, see list 
recommended by the National Reading Com 
pages 44, 54, and 63, Part I, 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


mittee on 


Appropriate Materials for Instruction in 
Reading 


The National Committee on Reading 
divides the program of instruction in reading 
into these five periods :* 
First period. “The period of instruction and 
experience which is prerequisite to 
(Kindergarten and frequently the early 
of the first grade. ) 
Second period. “Instruction to introduce pupils 
to reading as a thought-getting process and to 


reading.” 
part 


reveals just how far it is possible to develop develop considerable independence in word 
4 _ | Washburne, Carleton, and Vogel, Mabel, “Books Children Like,” Journal of the National Education Association, 
nuary, 1926. 
—- — -——, Winnetka Graded Book List, American Library Association, 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill., 1926. 
—~ *See Part I, The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. p. 177 
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recognition.” (Following Period 1 in Grade I 
and sometimes extending into Grade II.) 
Third period. “Vigorous emphasis on the funda- 
mental attitudes, habits and 
(Grades II and III.) 
Fourth period. “Period of 
(Grades IV, V, and VI.) 
Fifth period. 
and study 


associations.” 


wide reading.” 


“The period of refining reading 
habits.” (Junior and senior high 


sche ls. ) 


For each of these five periods, this Com- 
mittee on Reading has made specific recom- 
mendations as to books from which children 


will get training and enjoyment. All teachers 





of reading will be interested in reviewin 
children’s book lists presented in Chapter 
of Part 1, Twenty-fourth Yearbook of 
National Society for the Study of Edu 


Research and the Curriculum in |] 
guage and Grammar 


A review of the research studies ava 
in the field of grammar leads to the con 
that an important function of a 
grammar is to give a rational basis f 
elimination of the oral and written lar 


COUT 


CHART X 





Minutes per week 
Grade devoted to language 





AMOUNT or SCHOOL TIME 
DEVOTED t%° LANGUAGE 


Fer cent of all school time 
devoted to language Grad 


PTO.1% ‘ 
10.0% 0 
PTT 22 as 
Tome |Y 
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12.12 


Bid Vit 
my 
Averoas 


BUES)4 





Aasearch DuwitSion 
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Based on data in Table 46, pl3l, Fred. C. Ayer, Saaias 1 Qaaunisteatice Absearch 
Vol. Il, Department of Research, Seattle Public Schools. 
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S of school children. In other words, 
the day children enter school, one of the 
onsibilities of the teacher is to discover 
errors in grammar each individ::-| child 
the habit of making, and to try and help 
Whether or not 


oted as the chief function of a course in 


correct these. this is 
mmar, no course of study committee can 
rd to overlook the 
ch have been made of children’s oral and 


basic investigations 
tten grammatical errors. 
The 


Society 


[hese investigations are reported in 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
the Study of Education, Part I; Charters’ 
Curriculum Chapter XVII; 
ind the Third Yearbook of the Department 


Construction, 


of Superintendence, Research in Constructing 
the Elementary School Curriculum, Chapter 
VIII. Only the briefest mention is made here 
of a few of the research findings relative to 
language and grammar. 

Among the questions upon which research 
throw some light are these: 


Amount of Time Devoted to Language 
1924, 


minutes devoted to 


Chart X shows that in 49 cities in 


tl number of 


le average 
language, increased from 130 minutes in the 
first grade to 215 minutes in the eighth grade. 
Despite the fact that some formal grammar 
has been dropped from the course of study, 
the total number of minutes per week devoted 
to language in grades 1-8 has increased in the 
Pen lelton, Charles S. The Social Objectives of School Ey 


here 


Charters, W. W 


Curriculum Construction, 


Macmillan, 


See Chart XI. As has been 


previously stated the average of 


past ten years. 
prevailing 
practice need not necessarily be looked upon 


as correct practice. 


Objectives of Language and Grammar 
W hat 


men in various occupations? 


language skills seem necessary for 
To find an an 
swer to this question J. W. Searson consulted 
7752 persons in forty-two states. His findings 
are summarized in Table 3, page 149. 
Somewhat similar to the language objectives 
listed by Searson are those reported by Pen 
delton! 
usages of many adults. 


who also studied actual linguistic 


Children’s Grammatical Errors the Basis of 
a Course in Grammar 
W hat type of oral errors are most frequent? 
According to Charters: 
All the 


errors in verbs are most frequent, constituting, as 


investigators agree in the finding that 


1 


they do, around sixty per cent of the grammatica 


errors, except Randolph, whose stenographic ri 
ports show the verbs to be about ten.’ 

The question arises, Are the most frequent 
errors the most serious? ‘They are according 
to the teachers of Pittsburgh, who listed what 
they considered the ten worst errors, and then 
compared them with a second list based on 
frequency of occurrence. 


What are the twenty-three most frequent 


grammatical errors? The teachers of Pitts 


lish Nashville, 


Tennessee, George Peab ( ege for 


1923. p. 201 


CHART XI 


/ 


TOTAL MINUTES Pek WEEK ALLOTTED TO LANGUAGE 


IN GRADES 8 IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


1888 
1904 


1914 


1924 





Based on data on pl33, Fred C. Ayer, Stucias 
Research, Seattle Fublic Schools 
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burgh listed a total of 23,676 grammatical 
errors. Among these the twenty-three errors 
which occurred from 1555 to 202 times were 
the following: 


Error Frequency 
i Ne Ce he ay 1555 
I I de aa ae ganihaie ek 1513 
i ia es a a 1361 
ee eee 1150 
done for ic civndendsaaeeeawuas cele ts 895 
oat a ottawa dp riaeaeden oa 777 
gg. ee ae 721 
ES CRIS Es a Oe 684 
PE MR Ss a cnkawapadateas see oes 671 
SEA ERE ele ity aga 531 
RE add 0G cack bbe ud bes cas cuees.c 479 
ee MO scbecdaccucecetdedecuatwdeds 472 
STEEN. CUED GdG Kk Oek henstbherdedenp ees 443 
EID so kk Seer seb awanwe ues cs bs 439 
ee idan cas cas den dennantebeseaes 435 
CD Se a cb catia dn sc ocken taknase 350 
ee ee 340 
I Ore reer 330 
Le ee ee 302 
Mt GN Scapa eiwlewtscdee co SOREN onawe ge 280 
fe ok, ee eee 276 
Se eR pod cane sk tentka waa o cewnas 245 
i i eas ehh cen smelt en ene's 202 


What should be the order of teaching em- 
phasis in correcting language errors of high 
school pupils? R. I. Johnson tabulated the 
errors in 83,064 words of written compo- 
sitions of 132 high school freshmen and 66 
college freshmen in Kansas City, Missouri. 
From these data, he derived the following 
order of teaching emphasis upon the different 
classes of errors, the first being’ most im- 
portant: 


Mistakes in capitalization 

Mistakes in the use of the apostrophe 
Mistakes in punctuation 

. Mistakes in the use of adjectives and adverbs 
Mistakes in spelling 

6. Mistakes in pronouns, not including case 

. Careless omissions and repetitions 

. Mistakes in the use of verbs 

9. Mistakes in the use of prepositions and con- 
junctions 

Sentence meaning not clear 

Sentence structure not grammatical 

Mistakes in the use of quotation marks 
Mistakes in the cases of pronouns." 


ni why — 


on) 


10. 
\1. 
12. 
13. 
Can children’s grammatical errors be used 
as a basis for determining what grammatical 


rules should be taught? Charters and Miller 
developed a technical grammar for Kansas 


t Johnson, R. I. “The Persistency of Errors in English 
2 Charters, W. W. 


Curriculum Construction, Macmillan, 1923. 





City by means of an investigation of chil. 
errors. Its purposes were to find: 


1. What errors in the use of oral and 
language forms, violating rules of gr 
were made by the children of the Kar 
elementary schools ? 

2. What rules in grammar were nec¢ 
order to include and understand the 
3. What items in the course of study in 

City are unnecessary ? 
4. What items should be omitted ? 


Building a course in grammar accordi 
this method involved, 
grammatical errors made by children, th 
statement of rules broken by these errors 
instance, the simple statement of error, Su 
of the verb not in the nominative, had 
changed to a statement of the rule b: 
namely, The subject of a verb is in the 
native case. This procedure, carried out 
all the errors made, resulted in a list of 
sixty rules, which had been broken by 
children. The next step was to discov: 
connection with each rule, the definitions 
essary to understand it. ‘The rules and 
nitions thus determined were accepted a: 
technical grammar necessary to compre 
ing the reason for correct grammatical sp: 

What can be omitted from the p: 
courses in grammar? 


first discoverin; 


In the Kansas City study (referred t 
it was found that the following could be 
from the course of study which was in op: 
in the schools at the time of.the investigatio: 
exclamatory sentence, the conjunction, the 
tive, the nominative of address, the nominat 
exclamation, the objective complement, th 
bial objective, the indefinite pronoun, the ol 
used as a substantive, the classification of 
the noun clause, the conjunctive adverb, 
tained objective, the moods (except, possib! 
subjunctive of to be), the infinitive (ex 
split infinitive), the objective subject, the part 
(except the definition and the present 
forms), the nominative absolute, and the g 


What is the relative difficulty of a 
of study based on grammatical errors o/ 
dren? Charters in his Curriculum Con 
tion and in Chapter VIII of the Third ) 
book of the Department of Superintend 
summarizes the grammatical rules and 
nitions included in the course of study, b 
on the errors of Kansas City children. ( 


Composition,” School Review, October, 1917. 
p. 207 
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writes that a review of this course of study 
ine shows: 

immar is greatly simplified as to both the 
lexity of the sentences used and the narrow 

of facts to be learned. Much of the diff- 

of grammar is eliminated. Unusual tenses, 

dives, infinitive constructions, and most of 
nood forms are among those in which mistakes 
nfrequently made or not made at all. 
Investigations seem to indicate that the 
sunt of technical grammar included, in 
ne courses at least, is greater than the use, 
every day life of the grammatical forms 


olved, justifies. Apparently much of the 


technical grammar being taught children owes 
its presence in the course to the force of tra 
dition or to the belief in the doctrine of formal 
mental discipline. Committees charged with 
revision of grammar courses may well study 
their local curricula for the purpose of dis 
covering the percentage of technical grammar 
which can be justified only on the bases just 
stated. 
to whether time consumed in teaching certain 


The question may well be raised as 


technical grammar cannot better be devoted 


to actual practice in correct writing and 


speaking. 


TABLE 3.—LANGUAGE SKILLS NECESSARY FOR ORDINARY SUCCESS IN LIFE 
(7,752 PERSONS FROM 42 STATES) 











Writing Skills: | | 





Correct @pelling............ | 631 365 | 509 |1,213 
Good penmanship.......... | 594 380 | 561 {1,633 
Business letters, forms, briefs, | | 
——— rea 603 | 396 | 413 |, 817 
Social correspondence ........ 37 29 68 411 
Technical articles. . py? 49 11 | 21 112 
Specifications and directions...| 127 151 27 117 
Clever advertisements........| 299 96 58 103 
Clever new stories.......... 81 | 28 | 19 211 
| 
Total of Writing Skills. ..... 
General Language Skills: 
Skill to gather, organize, in- | | | 
terpret facts............. | 376 288 18 873 
Thinking clearly, cleverly... . 315 | 216 | 119 |1,079 
Expression-sense........... 219 187 | 121 | 512 


Total of General Language | 
Skills lia cman 





ete. 








« 2 
:; ¢ | #8 2 
Language skills demanded 5 |%3 cs ;- z 
by public | a2 | & = 
= eS 3) fe 
714 406 | 759 |2,187 
Speaking Skills: | | 
Accurate pronunciation. ... | 5827 370 682 | 937 
Good conversation...........| 493 392 691 |1,020 
Clear presentation......... 61 351 547 530 
Persuasive skill | 
With customers......... 702 402 709 861 
With juries. . ere : | 
With parishioners ; 
With constituents........ 4 1 11 190 
After dinner speaking....... 12} 92] 14 79 
rade and civic addresses.......| 391 | 149 82 185 
Directing work of others........| 613 | 38 103 |1,797 | 
Total of Speaking Skills 
Reading Skills: | 
Bogiis.<susu se dab Oe eavenes | 312 219 | 307 |1,290 
Newspapers... . eeas ees | 641 384 563 |1,993 
Magazines..... ae a 361 283 795 
Technical journals ; er a os 97 81 |1,431 
Plans and specifications... ..... 32 | 18 16} 130 
Definite directions.......... , 98 377 541 |1,863 
Letters, orders, contracts....... 701 | 395 231 |1,813 
Description of goods : 691 | 389 639 |. 759 
Signs and advertisements.......| 522 } 112 119 481 
cat Bas ae 
Total of Reading Skills........ | 


Read Table 3 as follows: Of the 714 merchants questioned, 527 stated that they needed skill in accurate pronunciation, 








_ i =] 
= a Es q 
= = | 
He | ee / ef |] 3c £ ne 
fs | So © 3 | % P- 55 
= & it & al wn | = rr) £= a 
s2i/es|/ 3 | 2/6 | 8 | 83) 8 
oS | ps 4 ¥ = b <* rs 
397 |1,193 129 133 207 |1,136 481 7,752 
103 | 257 | 121 120 | 204 |1,102 | 256 | 3,677 
216 313 107 | 118 200 |1,019 313 4,884 
119 91 116 | 109 205 |1,114 215 3,458 
19 | 14 2,701 
} | 109 } 14 | 123 
Pe ore A | i... 197 
37s 75 119 | 122 | 14 | 760 359 1,392 
28 12} 90| 72] 167 131 194 891 
71 7 | 98 68 131 78 287 1,547 
212 | 188 89 51 169 |1,136 347 3,743 
} | 2 613 
| | 
197 | 417 129 | 133 | 205 {1,130 472 4,811 
340 | 818 128 127 198 |1,044 | 479 | 6,715 
251 536 126 131 195 | 961 408 4,450 
72 79 97 109 65 568 103 3,001 
29 | 117 102 27 15 | 93 98 677 
101 | 488 127 116 26 |1,107 411 5,255 
179 | 613 | 124 | 120 | 185 {1,119 | 375 | 5,845 
|} 81 114 91 12 19} 38] 312 3,145 
| 113 | 609 72| 81 48 | 123| 410] 2,690 
| | 38 ,689 
- = | 
| 
309 | 512 118 126 192 |1,131 465 5,771 
312 | 538 101 | 114 167 a 319 5,815 
' 
72 71 | 128 96 | 193 j1,101 178 3,068 
9/ 12 19 | 13} 141 | 365 31! 1,135 
12 | 4] 53 41/| 13 15 93 424 
93 | 412] 97]| 103 76) 781 | 361 | 2,345 
6] 18 4 | 9/ 15 16 | 372 996 
9| 2| 16] 2] 61| 41] 401 898 
j oe 20 ,452 
| | 
79 18 | 123] 118 | 176 11,081 | 465 | 3,515 
164} 213| 121 | 126| 188 |1,059| 421 | 4/521 
92 16 82 | KO | 156 653 189 2,316 
| 11,352 


? 
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Research and the Curriculum in Social problems are of greatest social value. 
Studies permits only the briefest mention of t! 

ings of a few of these studies. C 

Research has made available certain evi- study committees will want to revi: 
dence concerning the socially valuable activi-  gocjal science research studies included 
ties of citizens. While this evidence is not Yearbooks of the National Society { 
conclusive, in some instances, it does indicate Study of Education and also the Third 
certain trends as to what facts, topics, and book of the Department of Superinte: 


‘See: The Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, and particularly the 
Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloc mington, Illinois, Public School Publis 





AMOUNT ~ SCHOOL TIME DevoTeD=SoctAL STUDIES 
( GEOGRAPHY, History, @ CIVICS ) 


Minutee per week Fer cent of all school time 
Grade devoted to social studies devoted to social studues. Grade 
I 
Ir 
I 


ey a 





Keseateh DwSioh 
. VALCO Laducation A&sS0Ccia 





Based, on data in Table 48, 9131, Fred C. Ayer, Studies 2 Qdaunistrative Leseara , 
Vol.Il, Department of Research, Seattle Public Schools 
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Research Mcthods Most Frequently Used 


Research workers have used a variety of 
thods to determine the topics or problems 
contemporary society to be included in the 
Most of them may 
(1) Ask 


+ 


laymen what problems should be taught, 


il studies curriculum. 


listed under one of these heads: 


analyzing political platforms, (3) using 
(4) 


r social problems diseussed in periodicals, and 


list 


judgment of “frontier thinkers, 


compiling evidence as to what historical 


nd geographical facts are needed in the in- 
elligent reading of current books and peri 
odicals. 

What are some of the questions faced by 
every committee on social studies, which may 
illumined by investigations, using these 


he 


methods? 
Time Allotted to Social Studies 


The studies on time allotment by Ayer list 
separately the average number of minutes pet 
week for each grade in geography, history and 

In Charts XII and XIII these have 
combined under the “Social 
Chart XII shows that the per cent 
of total time devoted to social studies, increases 


C1V ICs. 
been heading, 


Studies.” 


rapidly from the first grade to the seventh. 

To help children orient themselves in the 
complex social conditions of modern life, more 
time is being given to the social studies in the 
elementary schools today than ever before. 
See Chart XIII. 


See Research in Constructing the 


National Education Association, 1925. p. 225-227 








1888 
ee 1904 
| 1914 


| 1924 





Elementary School C1 
«997 


| TOTALMINUTES PER WEEK. ALLOTTED t SocIAL STUDIES 
(GeoGRAPHY, History & Civics) IN GRADES }8 IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


How Determine Content of Social Studies? 


} 
What topics do representative citize want 


i ns 


emphasized in the teaching of citizenship? In 
answer to this question, an attempt was made 


to obtain a cross section of the publ 


| opinion 


of a whole state. 
Table 4 lists the ten most frequently and 


the ten least frequently mentioned topics out 


of 274 suggested by 593 people, representative 
of leading professions and vocations." 
What specific traits should be promote: 


7 


any program of citizenship training 


velopment of good citizenship” is 


Trequently 
given as the chief aim of our public schools. 
This statement is of little value, unless one 
discovers, specifically by investigation, what 
are the detailed duties or responsibilities of a 
citizen. As yet no detailed “job analysis” of 
citizenship has been published. 

A summary was made of the five or more 
traits considered most essential to efficient citi 
zenship by 148 people listed in ‘““Who’s Who,” 
and representing fifteen occupations and pro 
fessions in which the majority of the American 
people are engaged. 

This ot 
posedly essential to an efficient citizen shows 
that he: 


summary traits or qualities sup 


must be honest and industrious, he must be intelli 
gently interested in the affairs of the nation, the 
state, and the community, and actively participa 
in them, he must respect and obey the law and 
advocate its enforcement. Loyalty, pa tism and 
2 Yearbook, Department endence 


CHART XIII 





é 





Research, Seattle Public Schools. 


Baeed, on data on p133, Fred C. Ayer , Studies in Adminis 


ratwe Kescarph ,Vol.il, Department of 
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public spirit must rank high in characterizing him. 
He must have religious ideals developed within 


too 
eral to offer specific help in determining 


The topics listed in Table 5 are 


him. To these traits must be added courage, toler- ail cent Th d 

. . . . ” y - rve 
ance, intelligence, integrity, open-mindedness, good — — Coe. s - ongyee 
health, willingness to serve, liberal education, co- which need further analysis. For exan 


unselfishness, and character. What particular problems having to do 
labor, with corporations, and with foreig: 
lations should be included in a course of 


in civics? 


operation, 


W hat civic instruction will make intelligent 
voters? ‘To determine the questions upon 
which people have most frequently been called 
upon to vote, B. B. Bassett analyzed the na- 
tional platforms of all political parties since 
the first national convention in 1832 and also 
many State platforms. Table 5 summarizes 
the results of his investigation.’ 


What problems and questions of cont 
life are basic according to “fro: 
"? Hundreds of carefully 


books in the social science field have been 


rary 


seic 


thinkers’ 


lyzed for statements of contemporary | 


* For a more detailed report of this study see: Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 


cation, Part I. 1918. p. 63-80. 





TABLE 4.—TOPICS SUGGESTZD BY LAYMEN TO BE EMPHASIZED 
TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP 


IN THE 




















Topic Number of | 
times mentioned | 
Individual duties, responsibilities, and ND Ob MEIN. is» ca ped nace aenath Oenkendbad atest 224 
SD OD CUED. 5 casein bene sdd cee rvewsacee , A a ee tae eee eA ee 221 
Ee oe iN owe big vin ve ae deed ROARS ATOR Nd bahed cle wes 213 
Responsibility of the individual to the community. . . a Ei SE ae OAR te OR oe a: 143 
Cooperation in community affairs....... iD atikt Wie 'od ive ka ek Riel ccd oe ee ba etend eb Oe hw we 126 
Publie ee te cee hes eR ih bee OURS CRs eng Onda A Od UOd o be bde CORO RER RO Re ees 125 
Honesty .........5-505. Oe ee Pe ee 122 
Government, its Pwhinaly importance, growth, benefits, and | principles ie Sth od Caetibae dn wagers 116 
el a a oh xs Hi end aes & Pearee ne kan d nae Re SES ON Gb Ss 102 
Respect for the rights of others BE Be a Se Peer ee ey Pe re nt Pe nr ee 10! P 
I Re Ps et abauh sop isedan Gad bkOM EES dONst wd tele wen Lt ies ces l 
Symbolic meaning of our national capitol FE ES ES Ae ere or | 1 
ee aber sanbtevoduc vie dethacebedd Lo eat aun abices } 1 
Memorizing LE EES OS EE TORE ER LOLA. ALL TENE | l 
<r ie oxi S i hs0e ke 64.06 6004800 ase hae kah eh Eawawaen bb dnee Me abets eke on l 
I Pee ey tee ee ee Pe ee are ns eee | l 
i a i Roe we a. eee woe ans s «ba I 
eee SS a ee I 
rr rr re eee es a Gh a bee 00d ne enw bh dh Oe CeGbs o See RN OMe knee cake l 
EE ET OT ee eee ee ene re errr ee ee ee ee l 
TABLE 5.—PROBLEMS MENTIONED MOST FREQUENTLY IN PARTY PLATFORMS 























Rank All Parties Democratic a me Democrat and Highest Five in 
Party y Republican Each Campaign 

DB, RS oo cas cnes tceceks 0 ee 0 ES eee eae Finance 
Oe ae ee ee Foreign relations. ...| Foreign relations. ...| Foreign relations. ...| Moral reform 

3. Foreign relations. ....... CE kid dale.6-b 4 CDs cieeked sbedbde ay Foreign relations 
4. Moral reform............ State pt. . Lekaare Commerce.......... Nat’! resources... .. . Office. 

5. Immigration............. Territories. . Nat'l resources...... 7 eee Corporations 

6. Nat'l resources........... | ee ; Corporations........ 4 ae wabor. 
F.MEN. ie oasieae® cteewie meme. . ..| Immigration........ Territories.......... Monetary syste: 
8. Monetary system......... l resources... . . ee  ecsaenwsses Parties 

OD, BN da + crcacsiawendes Works eatuth hewn aa Monetary system....| Immigration....... . Constitution 
SN IE - REESE Seer Commerce.......... State rights 
ES Moral reform....... . I «yd doen hte @:¥ kine Moral reform. ...... Territories 
ee ae Immigration. ....... Territories.......... Monetary system....| Nat'l resources 
PIS « occsecsacuuu Constitution. ....... Moral reform ...... ER cam w sae y Legislation. 

14. Personal rights........... Personal rights... .. . SS ca o<ec cots State rights......... Immigration 

th i ds. s ktetdsans hey i. aaes ons Postal system. ...... Constitution....... Pensions 

16. Comstitution ......sccsvss Monetary system....| Constitution........ gS a Fe Persona! rights 
i, SDs 0.0 0 0 0 44s dpedinnel Commerce.......... Ns nteiche abe s. cil Personal rights... .. . Industry 
I ye an ott was oi Personal rights... .. . EE, FF, Ga 
OO eae Edueation.......... State rights......... EE 

SD, BN 0% do vnendat oun ERs ke eh i acec’ Education.......... RR ESE 

21. Postal system............ SO: Ss fo 60s ot swied ESE ESS 

Sk, Ms Db uies wenn 4 cickdae I eanls wees 4 OS TE are ES RS re 

Sk: ND «6 on cud tangde ee Postal system....... ING nv cod Gn 0.9 wee eee 

ee eee Ss 35456500 00cbeneacannie ghee seane SG Ricoto 
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Topics, having to do with issues con- major head., The topics listed under the head- 
1g immigration, land, industry and _ ing Immigration are illustrated by Table 6. 
ess, population, community life in the In Table 7 examples are given of other prob 


\merican city, education, governmental prob- lems involved in some of the major social 
and world affairs, have been compiled. _ issues." 
Besides these major types of insistent problems, What social problems are discussed in cur- 


detailed questions have been listed under each rent magazines? This question is answered 


1 more detailed statement of this method of investigation and of its results see: Harold O. Rugg, “Problems of 
orary Life as the Basis for Curriculum Making in the Social Studies,’’ Chapter XV The Twenty-third Year 
National Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1923 


TABLE 6—CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF IMMIGRATION USED AS A BASIS 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE CONTENT 


(Selections from a larger-list) 





1. Problem of determining on what bases to admit immigrants. 
2. Problem of safeguarding the transportation of immigrants from their homes to America 
3. Problem of assimilating immigrants into American industry so that at the earliest possible moment they will be 
economically independent 
4. Problem of devising methods by which immigrants can be effectively distributed among the different regions of the 
United States 
5. Problem of improving conditions under which immigrants work 
6. Problem of raising the immigrant to the American standard of living 
N 7. Problem of utilizing public schools effectively in the education of adult immigrants and their children 
N 8. Problem of naturalizing the immigrant so that he can participate intelligently at the earliest possible moment in 
our political life. 
9. Problem of getting the American business man and the immigrant to cooperate in buying and selling 
No. 10. Problem of securing the cooperation of the foreign language press as an agency for assimilation 











TABLE 7.—SOME CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





\. Problems of Immigration. (Samples were included in Table 6.) 
B. Problems which deal with Natural Resources. 
Examples: 1. Hdw can we provide for the wide-spread ownership and development of farm land and homes? 
2. Problem of making available adequate rural credits 
( Problems of Industry and Business. 
Examples: 1. Problems of securing the fullest cooperation between labor and capital. 
2. Problem of providing continuous employment for all 
3. Problem of utilizing government control to secure efficient and fair administration of concentrated forms 
of industry and business 
4. Problem of determining what shall constitute a fair price 
I Problems Involved in Developing and Maintainirig an Adequate and Efficient Transportation System in America 
Example: 1. Problem of correlating our rail, water, and motorized transportation. 
I Problems of the American City. 
Example: 1. Problem of how to give to community life, both urban and rural, the physical situation and the intimate 
neighborhood relations which are typical of the American suburban community 
I Problems of Education and the Formation of Intelligent Public Opinion. 
Examples: 1. Problem of adult education in citizenship 
2. Problem of adult education by the dissemination through the press of the essential facts concerning con- 
temporary economic, social, and political matters 











TABLE 8—SOCIAL SCIENCE TOPICS MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED IN 
‘ CURRENT MAGAZINES 





Frequencies | Frequencies 
Topics from Study I from Study II 

Were MGs 6 6. 06.4.55.5.00 t:0 te ee 235 26 
Congreas........ Te Peer eT ; er 164 l 
Innmigration...... Cha tad Gers Ra : se 159 12 
Bolsheviam....... Nata t a Bee he _ 129 oo) 
VOSEB: otc bepedscce nals aon 111 a 
\siatic exclusion. ........... 5 104 0 
Expansion and imperialism. ..... . : 99 7 
Employer's organizations........ . datbaes 97 6 
Uncen. . occ ccc ccccns : nae 87 2 
PAMp Ewe E Bbbbsse<scidecee La , bees 76 5 
SOOM eR SMe 6 os 0 cnscele , 71 7 
Regulation and enforcement of prohibition ; ” 68 7 
SIGUA DR hee be os co cceeseces cs 66 

ectoral systems. . on had ; + 66 3 

ectoral representation... ..... ; 64 

arty control... . ee) yes ’ 64 ) 
“onservation of mines....... - , : win 58 4 
Freedom of speech............ : 58 3 
Reg h WRG oes 6.50 cee vec eee * pais 56 15 
NOGID MIs s ciccccwticede s¥away a 55 




















by two studies—one based on an analysis of 
205 issues of twenty-one standard magazines, 
and another based on the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. The most frequently 
mentioned topics in both studies are listed in 
Table 8. 

‘This study shows that courses"tn the social 
studies, to be of value in giving students the 
necessary background to read understandingly 
current periodicals, have to cover a wide range 
of economic, sociological, and political topics. 

What civic questions do children meet in 
their Another 
sought determine civic 


own homes? investigation 
to knowledge most 
needed by the child outside the school, by ask- 
ing school children to bring a record of recent 
civic transactions of members of their families. 
Transactions reported included: Purchase of 
War Savings Stamps, income tax, census re- 
port, property sale, property tax, dog license, 
organization of corporation, etc. In one study 
made by eighteen civics classes, 1784 specific 
situations were reported in which civic know]l- 
edge was required by laymen.” 


Research in 
Nati n ail 


1 For a more detailed report of this study see 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, 


ciation 
* See: Research in Constructing the 
cation Association, 1924. p. 


Elementary 
234-238 for complete lists. 


Education Association, 
2See pages 266-269 of the Third Yearbook of the Department 


School Curriculum, 





What Are the Basic Facts in Geogra 


What map locations should all 
know?—In geography it is impossible 1 
the location of all 
mountains, islands, etc. 


cities, countries 
To 
relative importance of map locations ir 
day life, these criteria have been used 


determ 


1. Population. Used as one criterio1 
mining relative importance of cities, 
United States and foreign countries 

2. Foreign trade. Total exports a 
averaged for several years. Used as 
for the commercial importance of count: 

3. Bank clearings. A measure of the 
importance of the cities of the United St 

4. Area. Used as a minor measure 
tance of countries. 

5. Frequency of use by “frontier th 
critical magazines and books. 

6. Number of articles, dealing with 
tions, in all important magazines. 

7. Number of references to each geog 
found in random samplings of magazi 
newspapers. 


On the basis of these criteria the fo! 
rankings have been made :* 
the Elementary School 


1925. p. 231-232 
of Superintendence of the 


Constructing Curr 
National Educ: 


Department of Superintendence, Na 


TABLE 9.—MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED PERSONS IN BOOKS AND CYCLO 
PEDIA ARTICLES 








Person Different Number of times Product 
- problems mentioned 
Books 
Roosevelt, President 10 25 2H 
Cleveland, President 7 9 f 
MeKinley, President 5 9 4 
Smith, Adam. a 5 11 
, ‘ee 4 11 14 
Jackson, President 4 11 14 
Grant, President. 5 s 4( 
Mill, John Stuart 5 8 40 
Wilson, President 6 6 f 
Garfield, President. . . 4 8 2 
Malthus......... 4 | 8 
Montesquieu ; 3 7 
Eliot, Charles W... . 4 4 f 
Hamilton, Alexander ‘+ 4 4 f 
Harrison, President W. H... 3 5 
Walker, Francis — 3 5 
Hughes, Charles Evans... .. 3 4 2 
Lincoln, Abraham 3 4 
Bryce, James........ 3 3 
Seer ee 3 3 } 
TN Ere 3 3 ) 
List, Frederick re er 3 | 3 9 
Washington, President 3 3 } 
Cyclopedia Articles 
Cleveland........ Ee Py ay 4 6 24 
es dp hake cterr ess eons gasenesi 4 6 24 
EL iss ails a Ws a6 Pe main es 3 4 12 
Wilson Sevkenvesegeagev abies 2 5 10 
WE ONEED. + 0 wv cccnceedwes 2 2 i 





For a more detailed discussion of this study see: Seventeenth Yearbook of the National 


Society for the Study | 


Education, Part I, Bloomingtion, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1918, p. 81-89. 
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he thirty most important cities in the United 

states 

he fifty most important foreign cities 

thirty most important countries of the 

rid 
e forty most important sections and regions 
the world 

he twenty rivers of greatest importance in 
world 

he ten most important mountains 

The twenty-five most important bodies of 


vater 


lhe twenty-one most important island groups. 


[hese rankings offer at least a tentative 

s for the selection of minimal essentials in 

location, and evidence as to desirable rela- 
tive emphasis. Such lists are not accepted in 
dern curriculum construction as a primary 
sis for content in the social sciences. ‘The 
d method whereby geography aimed at con- 
erting children’s minds into encyclopedias of 
inrelated and often meaningless facts is now 
discredited. Knowledge of location should 
ome as a by-product of good instruction in 
the social sciences. The lists which have been 
ited do offer a means of determining what 
locational geography should be given em- 
phasis, as a part of such instruction. 


r 


Historical Information Essential to Intelli- 
gent Understanding of Modern Civic 
Problems 


What historical facts should all children 
know? Attempts have been made to tabulate 
the facts of history which all children should 
know as a basis for the understanding of 
modern civic problems. One of these studies, 
completed in 1918, gave the evidence found in 
lable 9 as to the most frequently mentioned 
persons in books and cyclopedia articles. 

The findings of this study doubtless would 
not apply to 1925. A current study would 
probably replace the name, Roosevelt with 
Coolidge. Studies similar to the above have 
iscertained the most frequently mentioned 
dates, periods in history, etc. 

General conclusions which may be drawn 
trom these investigations are: 

|. The historical facts referred to by 
writers of books on modern problems are 
quite different from those referred to in school 
histories. 


2. The majority of persons and dates men- 
tioned by writers of books on modern prob- 
lems have to do with recent history—that of 
the United States since the Civil War. 





{1 





The above conclusions may well raise ques 
tions such as these in the minds of course of 
study committees: 

1. Does social science instruction tend to 
become formalized and run in traditional 
ruts? 

2. May studies of the type cited above be 
undertaken with advantage by committees of 
classroom teachers concretely to illustrate dis 
parity between instruction and life? 

3. Can a course of study in social science 
ever be finished ? 


Do History Text-Books Put Emphasis Where 
It Belongs? 

Several research studies have been made, in 
which widely used history text-books were 
analyzed for references to persons, dates, 
topics, etc., and comparisons were made to 
see to what extent socially valuable materials 
were included and whether text-book mate- 
rials were organized in accordance with the 
laws of learning. 

Among the findings are these: 

1. The material presented in elementary 
American history text-books is predominantly 
political and military history. 

2. In the accounts of more recent wars, less 
space is devoted to battles and campaigns and 
more to causes and results. 

3. The persons named most frequently in 
elementary history text-books are those asso 
ciated with political development and with 
military and naval affairs. 

4. Most of the books mention a much 
larger number of names than the average 
Certain 
however, are made to stand out 


pupil will be likely to remember. 
names, 
through repetition. A careful frequency count 
in one study revealed the fact that eight cur- 
rent histories mention 1409 different persons 
but that only 109 of these historical char 
acters are common to all eight text-books. 

One of the questions that committees on 
course of study revision may wish to raise is 
this, Should there be gicater agreement as to 
what historical characters should appear in 
elementary history texts? ‘This does not mean 
that a single final list need be decided upon; 
nor does it mean that any. list should be 
memorized. 

There is a clear tendency in modern his- 
tory instruction to substitute for the old cyclo- 
pedic method of fact memorization the use of 











the “problem” with its consequent develop- the meantime, the schools of the count 
ment of the ability to exercise judgment in looking for the best available guidanc: 
dealing with historical facts. This tendency tive to immediate health teaching. W! 
will be readily recognized in a review of the been needed for some time is a report 
more recent courses of study and history texts. gives an authoritative compilation of te: 
statements and a consensus of prof 
opinions relative to health education. 
nately, this was the purpose of the 19 
The questions which confront the makers port of the Joint Committee on Health 
of curricula in the field of health and physical Jems in Education of the National Edy 
education cannot in any instance be completely Association and the American Medical 
and fully answered by available research. In ciation. Cooperating with them w 


Research and the Curriculum in Health 
and Physical Education 


CHART XIV 





AMOUNT oF SCHOOL TIME 
DEVOTED” PHYSICAL TRAINING 
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Based on data in Table 46, p131, Fred ©. Ayer, Studlas a Cdauiustcative Researel:, 
Vol Il, Department, of Research, Seattle Public Schools. 
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nical Committee of Twenty-seven, com- 
of subcommittees of educators, phy- 
ns, educational psychologists, dentists, nu- 
n experts, physical educators, and bio- 
il and public health experts. All teachers 
ealth education as well as those engaged 
\ilding new courses of study will want to 
ke much use of this notable report,' which 
rporates practically all the scientific re- 
ch bearing upon instruction in health and 
sical education. 


Time Devoted to Physical Training 


\ study of time allotments for physical 
training in the elementary schools over a 

od of years, see Chart XV, shows that in 
the past ten years the total amount of time 
devoted to this subject has almost doubled. 
Chart XIV shows that in 1924, in 49 large 

es, in no elementary grade was the per cent 
of the total time devoted to physical training 
ess than 6.8 per cent. 

Che following statements, based on research 
studies reported in Chapter X of the Third 
Yearbook of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, show trends in health and physical edu- 
ition. Course of study committees will 
want to consult this section of the Yearbook 
twelve 
studies related to curriculum construction in 
health and physical education and lists four- 


which reviews completed research 


-alth Education, Report of the Joint Committee on He 


ition, 1925. 165 p., price $1.00. 


¥ 


ilth Problems 


teen additional studies which have been undet 
taken. 


Summary of Trend of Research Findings in 
Health Education 


1. A survey of the local community health needs 
and of the health needs of individual children 
the most valid basis for the construction of the 
curriculum in health education 

2. It is necessary for the school, the home an 
the community to cooperate if the health educatio: 
program of the school is to be effective 

3. The tendency in health education is to measur« 
and evaluate results in terms of its effectiveness in 
solving the actual health problems of the ind 
vidual and the community rather than in 
knowledge a} e. 

4. Although the final measurement of health 
education values consists in evaluation of its use 
fulness in solution of health problems, it is also 


terms ol 


necessary to devise measures of the informational 


or knowledg: aspects of the health education pri 


gram. Health information tests should be made 
and tried out to give an experimental basis for 
placing infor mation in suitable grad 

5. Available research does not enable one to 


make a definite statement regarding standards of 
achievement for any grade. 

6. The subject matter of health education should 
not emphasize the value of health as an end in 
itself so much as the value of health as a means 
interesting and  worth-while 
With elementary school children the em 
phasis should be on the relationship of health to 
the activities of the immediate present rather than 
the distant future. 


to accomplishing 
things. 


Washington, D. C., National Education 


CHART XV 





1888 
1904 
1914 
1924 


TOTAL Minutes Der. WEEK ALLOTTED PHYSICAL 
TRAINING IN GRADES 8 IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Absearoh Dunsion, fahoaad Ldacatsan Qseh 








Based ondata on pla3, Fred C0. Ayer, Studies cn Adaunistratwe esearch, Voli, 
of Research, Seattle Public Schools. 
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Summary of Trend of Research Findings in 
Physical Education 


The research studies in physical education 
point out several definite factors which should 
be carefully considered in a program of cur- 
riculum construction. ‘They are as follows: 

1. A study of age, grade, weight, and height is 
suggested as a satisfactory means of classifying 
students for physical education activities. 

2. The use of a four-point classification (age, 
grade, height, and weight) has proved a satisfac- 
tory means of grouping high school boys for inter- 
scholastic athletics.’ 

3. The relationship of physical efficiency may be 
a potent factor in adjusting pupils to the correct 
grade placement. 

4. One study points out that a child’s physical 
ability and development should be considered in 
classifying him as to acceleration or retardation in 
school progress. 

5. An experiment shows that play is more effec- 
tive than formal exercise as a means of reaching 
the objective laid down in a physical education 
program. 

6. Group competition is desirable whenever pos- 
sible for two reasons: 

a. It stimulates pupils to increase their indi- 

vidual achievement. 

b. It is socially effective in that the individual 
is urged to greater self-realization in keep- 
ing with the best group interests. 

7. Little difference exists in height and weight 
between sexes in the last four years of elementary 
school. 

8. The amount of kinetic energy used in run- 
ning, jumping, etc., has been calculated. From 
data thus obtained it has been found that only 270 
individuals out of one million tested, fell out of the 
distribution curve. 

9. A plan has been evaluated which is physio- 
logically sound whereby basketball tournaments 
may be conducted, limiting the physical strain of 
the contesting athletes. 

10. A plan has been evolved for grouping physic- 
ally defective high school pupils into similar groups 
for corrective work. 

11. Underweight causes a lessening of motor 
efficiency, equivalent to from one-half to one year 
of retardation. 


Research and the Curriculum in Music 


While the amount of scientific research in 
the teaching of public school music, up-to-date 
has been limited, there are some findings which 
are of interest to course of study committees. 


1 Im connection with this 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Physical Education Series No 


Health Studies published by the U. S 


Time Devoted to Music 


A study of the amount of time allot 
music shows that music has not onl 
accorded a definite place in the curricu! 
practically all elementary schools, but 
XVII shows that an increasing amou 
time is devoted to music. A compari 
Charts II and XVI shows that in 49 . 
larger cities the average number of m 
per week devoted to music, during each o! 
first six grades in 1924 was practical! 
same as that devoted to penmanship. \\ 
the average of-current practice need not 
sarily be the guide in the matter of time 
ment or in any other phase of the curri 
nevertheless it is of interest to course of 
makers. 

Of all subjects of the curriculum, mu 
likely to be most influenced by radio. \\ 
scientific data available they would pro 
show a great increase during this decad 
the time spent listening to music. Just 
this calls for in terms of music instru 
cannot be decided offhand. 
which deserves both careful consideratio: 
exact research. If the school is to kee; 
with modern life, course of study commit: 
will want to revise the music curriculun 
take account of the extensive change in 
consumption and appreciation of music \ 
the expenditure of from a half billion 
billion dollars yearly for radio developm: 
bringing about. 

Chart XVI shows that in 1924 the av 
number of minutes per week in 49 cities 
voted to music varied between grades by 
more than seven minutes. 


It is a pre 


To What Extent Should the Course of Study 


in Music Recognize Individual Differ 
ences? 
Musical talent—a measurable quanti 


Musicianship, on the sensory side, has 
analyzed by Seashore into six measu' 


elements. These are: Sense of pitch, 
intensity, consonance, rhythm, and 
memory. 


Measures of musical talent are of valu 
both pupils and teachers.—For the child 


yint, the following study should be noted: Rogers, J. F., Problems in Physical Ed 


Teachers of health and physical education will find the bulletins in both the Physical Education Series and 
Bureau of Education, helpful. 
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C re tests according to the Music Com- 


of the 1925 Yearbook of the Depart- 


of Superintendence, have 
may be used for the discovery of talent 
unrecognized and undeveloped. 
ey show the breadth of variation in the 
| capacities of individuals. In the average 
om, one child is often one hundred times 
sensitive to pitch than another. 
hey reveal deficiencies, such as lack of a 
f rhythm, which may not be suspected. 


these five 


4. Thev may reveal ear defects that need imme- 


liate attention. 


( 
5. They may aid the pupil in selecting 
ment suited to his ability 


For the teacher the tests of musical ability 
have these three values: 


1. They help him to know the amount musical 


; 


alent each child possesses, Knowing this, he cat 
adapt the training in music to the nature of the 


child. Unf 


for the teacher can not create musical tal 


ortunately, this is as far 


2. They may serve the teacher as placement 


CHART XVI 
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Based on data in Table 48, pl31, Fred C. 


Ayer, Studies @ Gamrstrative Aesearch, 
Seattle Public Schools. 
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tests. According to Seashore, if children were 
grouped according to innate capacity and ability to 
achieve, much more progress could be made with 
music instruction in the public schools. 

3. They may be employed by the teacher as a 
check on what the child is doing and is capable of 
doing. 


Courses in Public School music should be 
differentiated according to pupil's ability. — 
According to the report of the Music Com- 
mittee in the 1925 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. “As educators 
realize more and more the magnitude and 
significance of individual differences, special 
courses of study in music will be devised for 
the more homogeneous groups, and uniform 
curricular requirements for all grade school 
children will be a thing of the past.” 


At what age can musical talent be tested? 


It is recommended that the measures of music 
talent be introduced in the fifth grade first, for 
this is the earliest age for which music talent test- 
ing can be made satisfactorily, and it is early 
enough to make serious arrangements for a musical 
education. The tests should be repeated in the 
eighth grade, just before the great sorting of 
children into vocations of practical life, and into 
elective courses in high school.’ 





Does Rhythmic Training Improve Se: 
Rhythm? 


The sense of rhythm is more or le; 
and hence relatively fixed.—Experime: 
vestigations to date lead to the tentat 
clusion that intensive rhythmic drill add 
to one’s sense of rhythm. 

Experiments show that musical trai: 
well as drill in such exercises as mari 
music, beating time, breathing in suc! 
as to maintain a concurrence betwee: 
and inhalation of breath, etc., do little 
prove one’s sense of rhythm. 


Shall Scientific Testing and Standardi 
Have a Place in the Music Cou: 
Study? 


Musical accomplishment testing is 
and necessary —The Third Yearbook 
specific musical accomplishment _ test 
states that: 

The standardized test is, at the present 1 
of the best aids the music teacher can e1 
raise the standards of school music. 

Scores of a reliable test have definit 
and permit of definite comparisons. T! 


' Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, Department of Superintendence, National 


Association, 1925. p. 357. 


CHART XVII . 





1888 
1904 
1914 
1924 


ToTALMINUTES PER WEEK ALLOTTED tr Music 
IN GRADES 1-8 IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


esearch Division,~ National Educatior 





Based on data on 


134. Frea C. Aver, Studies an CAdaunistrative Research, 
Vol.IL, Department of Research. Seattle Public Schools. 








p. 180. 





HAT ARE the distinctive contributions of research to curriculum making? 
First, it produces the objective data—the bricks, out of which the curriculum 
must be built. Second, it eliminates mere personal opinion and individual bias. This 
elimination is peculiarly necessary in education because of the intrenchment of tra- 
ditional beliefs.—Ernest Horn, 1925 Official Report, Department of Superintendence. 
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cial training may be discovered and weak thms in ordinary use: to contain a | 
the music course detected Remedial gns and tones easily introduced: and in general 
may then be applied in an effort to bring to be of the grade of difficulty of foll 
work up to the level of attainment ind ‘i “Minstrel Boy”; also knowledg 
the norms. major and minor keys and their sig 
Every child talented in musical pet 
Are Reasonable Attainments in Music shall have opportunity for its cultivat 
for a Sixth Grade Pupil? 6. The children shall have developed 
; ‘ ais the beautiful in music and taste in ch 
en definite attainments in music.—The sume ead tee tamslé th whl. Ges 
itional Council of the Music Super enjoyment and pleasure which only 
- National Conference in 1921 recom- Can give. 


; — . 7 he childr shi r acquired 
led these seven definite attainments fot Che children shall have acqu 


to appreciate the charm of design it 


grade pupils: to give an account of the salient featur: 
very child shall have acquired the use of ture in a standard composition after a vy he 
g voice and pleasure in song as a mean ings of it; to identify at least the three-part 
pression. form from hearing; and to recogniz riy 
Every child shall have acquired a repertoir¢ titles and composers of a reasonabk 
ngs which may be carried into the home and standard vocal and instrumental composit 


1 life, including “America” and the “Star 
rled Banner.” ; , 
Every child shall have developed the aural tO W hich each of these seven attainments wert 


To ascertain the feasibility, and the extent 


to know by sound that which he knows by being realized in five large cities distinguished 


t and vice versa. for their public school music work, objective 


‘very child shall have the ability to sing at . re 
Ever} ; B measurements were devised and applied. ‘This 
using words, a unison song of hymn tune 

and the easiest three-part songs; these to 


any key; to include any of the measures and reach the attainments set by the Council.’ 


survey showed that many children failed to 


r a detailed account of this survey, see Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curriculum, Third Year 
Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1925. p. 364-366 











UR PRESENT methods of revising the curriculum belong to a period in our 

school history when revision was not expected or sought. Our administrative 
machinery was made up with energy set aside for the examination and employment of 
teachers, with energy set aside for the collection and disbursement of revenues, with 
energy for the enumeration of children and their instruction in the classroom. There 
is not now in most systems and has not been in the past any energy for curriculum 
studies or current importations into the schools of the ideas developed by con- 
temporary science and letters. It is this deficiency in our school administration and 
in our practice which has now come vividly to consciousness. We have been seeing 
it in negative terms during the past few years. We have felt a need for something 
which we do not have. The ground is now sufficiently cleared of other issues that the 
curriculum begins to take on a new prominence and importance. It is today an issue 
of paramount importance. 

The task of solving the problems connected with reconstruction of the curriculum 
is peculiarly the task of a great organization capable of drawing to its aid agencies 
from all sections of the country. This is an undertaking requiring the broadest kind 
of cooperation. In this country where schools have always been isolated and local 
in their organization, there is a peculiar helplessness in taking up a task which calls 
for nation-wide cooperation. If we do not set aside some of the provincialisms which 
grow out of our past history and really discover methods of cooperative attack on 
the curriculum, we shall continue to be weak and wasteful in our efforts to solve our 
present problem.—Charles H. Judd, 1925 Official Report Department of Superin- 
tendence, p. 178-179. 
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Looking Backward at the Curriculum 


Is the modern school a better school than 
that of a half century ago? Has the energy 
consumed in recent years to make the public 
school a better educator of children borne 
fruit? 

The school of the “good old days when I 
was a boy” may be compared with that of 
today through their curricula—the knowledge 
and experience each sought to communicate to 
the children under their charge. 


Arithmetic Instruction—Past and 
Present 


Problems in arithmetic formerly aimed to 
. rT) a ” 
give “mental discipline. If a problem re- 
sulted in the proper “mental gymnastics,” it 
mattered not how uninteresting, ridiculous, or 
foreign to a child’s experience it might be. 
Here are three examples taken from old arith- 
metic texts: 

1. In the midst of a meadow, 

Well stored with grass, 

I've taken just two acres, 
To tether my ass; 

Then how long must the cord be, 
That feeding all around; 

He mayn’t graze less or more, than 
Two acres of ground. 

2. A man, when he was married, was three times 
as old as his wife; after they had lived 
together 15 years, he was only twice as old. 
How old was each wheri they were married? 

3. In a mixture of copper, tin, and lead, 36 Ibs. 
more than 4% the whole was lead; 4 Ibs. more 
than % of the whole was copper; and there 
was as much tin as both lead and copper. 
How much was there of each kind? 


Modern courses of study reject the idea that 
sound educational results come from beating 
the child through a series of distasteful mental 
stunts. It is maintained that sounder educa- 
tional results can be obtained by dealing with 
subjects and materials that children know 
about and in which they are or can be inter- 
ested. We all work harder at things we are 
interested in and get better results from such 
work. Modern arithmetic seeks to give chil- 
dren practice in arithmetical computations 
under conditions conducive to the most vigor- 
ous mental effort. It aims to make the con- 


tent of each problem valuable in itsel{ 
as a by-product of his arithmetic 
child will obtain the knowledge and 
the attitudes and ideals that will make 
good citizen. 

Compare the problems given aboy 
these takein from the 1924 Arithmetic ‘ 
of Study of the Detroit Public Schools: 


1. This is an arithmetic problem that tic 
good health: 

Teacher may measure and weigh all c} 
in room—then by comparison with tabl: 
average heights and weights, each o1 
determine the amount he is above or 
standard. 


2. Here is a problem in fractions leadi: 
better knowledge of practical “home activit 
Canning. Strawberries shrink when « 
so that it takes about 1% quarts of fresh 
for 1 quart of canned fruit. How much 
you buy to fill 12 quart jars? If you b 
a bushel (32 quarts) how many cans 
would you get? Raspberries shrink ab: 
Peaches shrink so that 1 bu. fresh mak 
qt. canned. Cherries shrink so that 2 
fresh makes 1 qt. canned. 
3. This is the set-up of an eighth grad 
dealing with the investment of money : 


I. Activities. 

(1) Suppose each child in room has $2, 
invest. Let each child study carefully 
different places in which he may inv 
either as a whole or in parts. Make on | 
list of the possibilities open, and let eac! 
choose the way he wishes to invest his n 
During the period given to this topic, th: 
of interest on bonds may vary, the pri 
real estate may go up or down, rents may 
—children may sell and buy again. Hav 
one compute net income for a year. 


II. Content. 
(1) To give general information about 


(a) Safe places to invest. 
(b) Variations between returns 
different investments. 


(2) To give practice in computing 
on investments. 


III. Information. 


Places to invest money safely: (1) P 


savings deposits; (2) government bonds 
municipal bonds; (4) savings banks; 
lending money on notes or mortgages 
secured; and (6) buying property wise! 
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reography Teaching—Then and Now 


,rmidable lists of questions such as the fol- 
and those in Figure III below were 


hammered into children’s heads as a basis 


their geographic education: 


Name the group of islands east of Chinese 
| artary. 

What peninsula is south of Siam? 
What empire is east of Afghanistan? 
What mountain is in the northeast 
Turkey ? 


part of 


What bounds Ohio on the N 
South West: 
6. In what latitude is the mouth of tl Ama 
7. What cape in Africa is in nearly the 
latitude as the mouth of the La Plata 
8. What isthmus is between the Bay of ( 


peche and the Gulf of Tehuantepec 
9. For what is Sour Lake noted? 


You say these questions cannot be answered 


United States 
The first five questions are 


by members of the 
Service ? 


Consulat 
from 


First Lessons in Geography for Young Chil 


FIGURE III 








MANIA 
GEOGRAPHY, 





INTERMEDIATE CLASSES IN 


~ 1877 ~ 


LESSON LX. 


Q. For what are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut noted ? 

A. For the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods. 

Q. What other articles are manufactured in Con- 
necticut ? 

A. Clocks, buttons, pins, axes, paper, and 
tin and wooden ware. 

Q. Whht State excels in whale-fishery? 

A. Massachusetts has nearly as many men 
engaged in the whale-fishery as all the world 
beside. 


Q. What part did Massachusetts take in the Revo- 
lution ? 


A, Massachusetts furnished more soldiers 
and money than any other State. 

Q. What great battle was fought near Boston ? 

A. The Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17th, 
1775. 


Q. What was the size of each army in the Battle of 
Bunker Hill ? 


A, The Americans, 1500, commanded by 


Colonel the 


Presi ott , 
manded by General Howe. 


British, 3000, com 


QY. What was the loss in killed and wound 
450; the British, 
Among the Americans who were killed 


A. The Americans lost 
1000 
was General Warren. 

Q. From what did Massachusetts derive its 

A. From Massachusetts Bay; so called 
from a tribe of Indians. 


name { 


Q. From what did Cape Cod derive its name ? 
A. From the cod-fisheries near it. 


Q. What can you say of the harbors of Massachu- 
setts ? 
A. Massachusetts has more good harbors 


than any other State, except Maine. 

Q. Why do the rivers of Connecticut flow south ? 

A. Because the surface slopes toward Long 
Island Sound. 

Q. In what State was the first cotton-factory in the 
United States built ? 

A. In Rhode Island; so called from an 
island of that name in Narragansett Bay. 
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dren, published as late as 1874. The last four 
questions are copied from 4n Improved Sys- 
tem of Geography, published in 1876. 

Did the catechism method work? This quo- 
tation from the Boston School Survey of 1845 
answers the question: 

In a few schools, the children seem to have been 
taught orally, and upon correct principles; but 
generally they were lost when taken out of the 
common routine of questions. They could bound 
countries; name capitals, capes, and 
enumerate rivers, lakes, and bays; and 


states and 


mountains ; 
answer a series of questions put by the master, of 
half an hour’s duration; but questioned as to drain- 
age of countries, their capacities for commerce, the 
causes which direct streams and determine the 
force of water,—their want of comprehension of 
these and other similar objects, showed plainly, in 
almost every school, that they had learned geogra- 
phy as if it were a catalogue of names of all the 
divisions of water, from ponds up to oceans; of 
land, from towns to empires. 


Today scientific research measures the rela- 
tive importance of countries, cities, mountains, 
rivers, etc., and determines which ones every 
child should be taught to locate. See page 154 
of this Bulletin for a discussion of the basic 
facts in geography. Such lists, however, do 
not become the basis of a catechetical grind. 
They merely offer the teacher guidance as to 
what locations need to be emphasized in geog- 
raphy instruction, which seeks to give the child 
a grasp of the significance of this subject in 
human development. 

These two projects taken from the 1924 
Baltimore City Course of Study in Geography 
for Grades IV-VI are illustrative of modern 
methods used in geography teaching: 

1. Geography of city of Baltimore: Discuss ad- 
vantages of location, industrial importance, 
commercial advantages, and living conditons. 

2. List of articles used in your home that come 
from foreign countries. Class visits the Bal- 
timore docks to see the ships that bring sup- 


plies, and to learn what they bring and from 
what places they come. 


Language Instruction—Yesterday and 
Today 
You may be able to write fluently and speak 


with conviction, but can you answer these 


questions? They were copied from 4 Prac- 


1 Caldwell, Otis W. and Courtis, Stuart A. 
World Book Company. 1924. p. 52 


Then and Now in Education, 1845:1923. 





tical New Grammar with Exercises 
English or an Easy Guide to Speak 
Writing the English Language Prop: 
Correctly written in 1779: 


1. Which consonants are double and 
single ? 

2. What is a mute? 

3. Which letters are liquids ? 

4. What is meant by the word, prosod 

5. How many rules have we for joi: 
right together in a sentence; or f 
concord ? 


It is a far cry from such question 
above to these topics in oral and writt: 
position taken from the 1923 Language ( 
of Trenton, New Jersey for Grade IV 


1. Conversation and discussion lessons o1 
within range of the child’s experie: 
interests. Suggestive sources of toy 
Duties of home life, and (b) world 
the baker, grocer, iceman, postman 
trades and workers in them. 

2. Writing a reply to a letter received 
teacher assigning or criticizing work 
the pupil. 


In the “good old days” children we) 
posed” to formal grammar, but did it “'! 
This excerpt from the Boston survey’ of 
shows the uselessness of many of the ru 
formal grammar children were requi: 
learn: 


The questions in grammar are the best pr 
scholars may parse technically, and point 
relations of words, their mood, tense, case, | 
number and gender; and yet, in the very se: 
which they make use of to express these re! 
and in quoting rules in justification of what 
write, be continually making blunders; a: 
parse their sentences grammatically, in th: 
ungrammatical language. The whole num! 
answers given was 4,183, and these contain 
errors in spelling, 2,247 errors in gramma: 
8,980 errors in punctuation. 


Spelling—Oral Contests vs. Written 
Usage 


Have you ever used one of the follow 
words in a letter or other writing? 


chirography malachite 
reconnaissance quassia 
trichina mnemonics 
duodecimo metonymy 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
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fen 








( 
boasted of how much better they could spell 
in their children. The assistant superin- 
lent of schools tells how he brought the 
tter to proof: 


te 





above words appeared in a spelling 
for grammar grades, used in the schools 

as 1905. ‘The learning of such lists 
ive produced “winners” of oral spelling 
es, but aside from that, it was purely a 
storage process.” Children learned to 
words which they had never heard 
n, or had never seen in print, outside 
spelling books, supposing that some day 
would be called upon to spell them. It 


fe to assume that most children’s ability to 


| such words soon atrophied from disuse. 


uurses today no longer expect a child to 


the impossible—to learn all the words in 


dictionary. Research has shown that 1,000 


is make up more than one-half of all 


rds used in ordinary writing. We know 


if the average person can spell the 3,000 
common words in the English language 
ill seldom find it necessary to refer to the 


tionary. With a sure grasp of such a list 


\ 


ords plus proper habits in the use of the 


tionary, most practical spelling needs are 


It has been determined with definiteness 


it words are most often misspelled. Here 


some of the words in the English language 


are most frequently misspelled: 


their, believe, principal, separate. 


it wise to drill children on a few thou- 


d words that they will use, giving special 


on 


U 


ttention to such difficult words as “believe” 


“separate,” or to strive to teach them 


isands of unused words such as “mne- 


? 


ics’ and “metonymy”? Modern courses 


tf study accept the former view. 


in children today spell as well as they 


ild in the “old days’? In Alleghany 
inty, Maryland, some of the parents 


7 


i 


| had the children in one of ovr aust progressive 


umunities challenge their parents to spell against 


Fifteen parents and fifteen children stood 
n opposite sides. I pronounced the words. 
parents all went down with nine children still 


History Teaching—Mediaeval and 
Modern 


Today one of the chief reasons for studying 
past events is that one may better understand 


t 


the present. Formerly history was ta 


ught as 
a series of facts. “These statements are copied 
from a lesson in The Child's History of the 
United States designed in 1831 as a First 


Book of History for Schools: 


Vew Hampshire was settled next to Massacl 


setts, by people who came from England Phey 
settled at a place called Dover, on the river Pis 
cataqua. This was in 1623. 

New Jersey was settled next—in 1624. It was 
settled by people from Norway. The tov first 


begun was called Bergen, after a city 
Norway It lies on the Hudson, three mil 
from the city of New York. 


Questions 
1. What state was settled next to Massachusetts ? 
By whom What place did they settle On 
what river In what year 
2. What state was next settled? Ir t 
sy whom? What town did they settl How 
far is this town from New York O hat 


river? 

In the preface of this First Book of History, 
the author, commenting upon its facts and 
questions wrote: “The simplicity of the plan 
renders unnecessary any directions, as to the 
manner, in which the book is to be taught or 
studied.” One wonders, however, whether 
this history catechism fired the imagination of 
our grandparents who studied it, and whether 
it gave them a vision of the life of romance 
and hardship which the early colonists 
endured. 

Does this outline, taken from the 1924 
Denver Social Science course of study give 


children a better idea of colonial life? 


Unit V— Tne Westward Movement and 
Growth of Transportation 


General Aim—to help the child experience the 
life of the explorer and the pioneer, historically, 
geographically, and socially. 

Specific Aims—1. To develop an appreciation for 
the courage and perseverance of the early explorer 


ling. . . . Since that evening I have not heard and pioneer in the conquest of the continent 

uly in the county brag about the spelling of 2. To show how geographical influences have 
ts.’ determined, to a large extent, the lives of people. 
faryland Sehool Bulletin, Volume V, No. 3. November. 1923. State Department of Education, p. 14-15. 


, 
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3. To show how a transportation was 
developed with this great westward movement. 

Selected Topics to be Treated—1. Contrasts be- 
tween present-day transportation and communica- 
tion and that of the past. 

2. America compared in historical age with other 
countries. 

3. Settlements of the white man. 

4. Life of the pioneer. 


system 


Reading—Then and Now 


Today the psychologist tells us that reading 
is putting thought into the printed page and 
not getting thought from it. Hence, people 
are engaged in research to discover what are 
the basic experiences which a child needs to 
have before attempting the reading process. 
When he does attempt it, what selections shall 
he read? While as yet we do not have hard 
and fast answers to these questions, we, at 
least, no longer require elementary pupils to 
read such poems as this taken from Miscel- 
lanies, Moral and Instructive in Prose and 
Verse, collected from various authors in 1787 
“for the use of schools and improvement of 
young persons of both sexes”: 


Resignation 


Thou Pow’r Supreme, by whose command [| live, 
The grateful tribute of my praise receive; 

To thy indulgence, I my being owe, 

And all the joys which from that being flow. 
Scarce eighteen suns have form’d the rolling year, 
And run their destin’d courses round the sphere, 
Since thou my undistinguish’d form survey’d, 
Among the lifeless heaps of matter laid; 

Thy skill my elemental clay refin’d. 


Very different from the above selection are 
those included in the 1924 Saint Cloud, 
Minnesota, reading course, which sets up these 
five objectives for reading in the elementary 
grades: 


1. To cultivate a tove for the reading of good 
literature. 

2. To develop proper eye-movement habits 

3. To develop skill in silent reading through tne 
use of life motives. 

4. To develop reasonable skill in oral reading 
through the use of life motives. 

5. To develop independence in word recognition 
necessary for intelligent and rapid silent read- 


ing. 
Compare the above selection with the care- 
fully graded poems recently voted by the 





teachers of the nation as most suitable { 
in achieving the reading objectives ju 
This selection is for use in Grade IV. 


The Arrow and the Song 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not wher: 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not wher« 
For who has sight so keen and stro: 
That it can follow the flight of sor 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to e1 
I found again in the heart of a frie: 


Character Training—Moral Catechism 


Habits of Right Conduct 


Noah Webster included in his An 
Spelling Book, published in 1822, a \J 
Catechism, for “facilitating the educat 
youth, and enabling teachers to instil int 
minds, with the first rudiments of t! 
guage, some just ideas of religion, mor 
domestic economy.” ‘These are direct q 


tions: 
A Moral Catechism 
Question. What is moral virtue? 
Answer. It is an honest upright conduct 


our dealings with men. 

Question. What is humility? 

Answer. A lowly temper of mind. 

Question. What is industry? 

Answer. It is diligent attention to bu 
our several occupations. 

Question. Do not careless, slovenly p: 
harder than the neat and orderly? 

Answer. Much harder. It is more 
destroy a growth of sturdy weeds than to pu 
up when they first spring from the grow 
the disorders and abuses which grow 
sloven’s carelessness, in time become alm 


1 


curable. Hence, such people work like slay 
to little effect. 

Question. What is justice? 

Answer. It ie giving to every man his d 


The exclusion of such questions and answers 


relative to conduct from our present « 

of study has lead some to say that the m 
school is Godless. As a matter of fact 
schools are giving more attention to right 
duct today than ever before. 


1 Journal of the National Education Association, November, 1925. p. 264. 
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Experience, however, has shown that moral 
A child 
know the definition of virtue, humility, 
stry, and justice, but it does not follow 
he practices these virtues. 
is the result of “doing” 


chments too often miss the mark. 


Good char- 

rather than 
rely “knowing”—it is the outcome of right 
nduct continued over a period of years until 
becomes a habit. 

In order that habits of right conduct may 
e built up, teachers seek to arrange the school 
nvironment today so that in every class and 

all school activities pupils get pleasure out 
of being honest, cooperating effectively with 
their neighbors, reverencing things worthy of 
veneration, and meeting social situations 
squarely. 

These illustrations are taken from the 1924 
Boston Course in Citizenship through Char- 
icter Development: 

The Law of Clean Play.—Clean play is best 
taught when “the play is on.” At such times the 
teacher should use every opportunity to work into 


the moral fibre of pupils these big principles which 
underlie fair play: Justice for all; To win or los 
with a pleasant spirit; and To prefer to play and 
lose rather than not to play at all 

The Law of Self-Reliance. 


activities such as these: Allow student councils t 


Provide practice in 


handle breaches of discipline; Conduct cialized 
recitations; Have pupils make list of ten self 
reliant men in history; and Discuss questions of 


moral and physical courage. 


An Old Time School—A Daguerrotype 
Picture 


Caldwell and Courtis' after reviewing the 
Boston school survey of 1845 draw these con- 


clusions: 


The children’s business was to learn and recite; 
that of the teachers to expound and to appraise; 
and the function of the training given was sup 
posed to be preparation for living. There were 
usually one small blackboard to a school, a few 
small globes, no maps, no supplementary reading, 
legitimate child activity, much routine 
memorization, endless drill and recitation, and con 


and no 


stant repression of childish desire for exercise and 
play. 


ildwell, Otis W. and Courtis, Stuart A. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 


| Book Company, 1924. p. 18. 


Then and Now in Education, 1845:1923 


York 











E MUST have a new theory of education. Schooling must no longer be the mere 

acquiring of facts and skills to give back on demand at examination time. The 
new school must be the effort to educate for life through life. It must seek con- 
tinually to remake life to ever higher and richer levels. 

This means a new conception of curriculum. Mere conventional and traditional 
learning, however deeply intrenched in public esteem, must give way to really edu- 
cative experiences. Everything accepted into the curriculum must be really practical, 
that is influencing life for good. Especially the new school must really build moral 
character. This can be done. It must be done. So the new curriculum will be no 
narrow ,or one-sided affair. The substance of the three R’s will be learned, but the 
enrichment of life and the building of character will be the main objectives, the 
enrichment of child life and through it the enrichment of adolescent life and through 
it the enrichment of adult life—one continuous process.—William H. Kilpatrick, The 
New Republic, November 12, 1924, p. 3. 


The making of the curriculum is therefore seen to be a cooperative enterprise, 
enlisting the services of the most expert educational leaders for permanent purposes 
and values; of supervisors and teachers for that selection and development of 
immediate purposes and interests which will lead to the use of the socialized values 
represented by the permanent elements of race experience; and of the children them- 
selves through their expressions of interest and activity which need the help of the 
school in order that they may be satisfied, enriched, and kept ever growing toward 
higher levels and values.—Frederick G. Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum, 
p. 7-8. 
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Books on Curricular Problems Which Have Been Tried and Found He!» 


Expert Opinion as to Best Books in 
General Field 


A study of scientific work already done in 
curriculum revision, and a review of frontier 
thinking as to how further work can best be 
done, is one of the early steps in an intelligent 
program of curriculum revision. 

What are the books in the general curricu- 
lum field, which those who have had experi- 
ence have found most helpful? To answer 
this question, this section has been prepared 
with the aid of sixty-eight representative edu- 
cators. These included forty-one general cur- 
riculum or subject specialists and twenty-seven 
superintendents of schools or members of their 
staffs in charge of curriculum problems in 
cities where curriculum revision has been in 
progress for some time. To secure the list of 
books dealing with general curricular prob- 
lems, letters were sent to curriculum specialists 
and to superintendents asking for a list of ten 
general books which they felt would be of 
greatest help to course of study committees, 


TABLE 10.—BOOKS DEALING WITH 


composed largely of local teachers. ‘| 
is a compilation of their answers. ‘| 
twelve books in this table were mx 
from four to seventeen times by the : 
educators submitting lists of the te: 
helpful books dealing with general cu: 
problems. 


Expert Opinion as to Best Boo! 
Subject Fields 


A review of some of the best books 
with general problems of curriculum 
offers opportunity to compare one’s ow 
losophy of education and experience wit 
of others. One of the next steps in p: 
tion for the revision of a course of stud 
particular subject is to review scientific k 
already done in that subject and to secu 
best thought as to further desirable d: 
ments. Fortunately the results of s 
work and progressive thought have bee: 
centrated in a number of texts dealin 
different subjects of the elementary curr: 


GENERAL CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 





Title 


Curriculum Construction 

How to Make a Curriculum ‘ 

The Elemeatary School Curric ulum 

The Curriculum. . 

Minimum Course of Study aia 

How to Organize a Curriculum... 

Child Life and the Curriculum... . 

Junior High School Education. . . ; 

Curriculum Making in Secondary Schools ° 

Curriculum Adjustment in the Secondary School 

~~~ in Constructing the Elementary Schoo! Curric- 
ulum 

An Experiment with a Project Curriculum... 

Curriculum Making in Los Angeles... . 

Principles of Secondary Education... .... 

Motivation of School Work. - 


Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning ‘ 
The Elementary School Curriculum 1924 Yearbook 


Elementary School Standards. . . 
Junior High School Idea.................... 


Principles of Secondary Education........... 
What the Schools Teach and Might Teach.... 


Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Parts I and II..... 


Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education............. 


Modern Methods in Teaching.................0.0ees05 








Charters, W. W... 
Bobbitt, Franklin | 


Publisher 


| Macmillan. 


Houghton, Mifflin 


Bonser, Frederick G..| Macmillan... 
Bobbitt, Franklin....| Houghton, Mifflin 
Moore, Ernest Maemillan..... 


MeMurry, Charles A 
Meriam, Junius L... 
Davis, Calvin O..... 
Clement, soup A A 
Cox, Philip ; 
De pestnent 7 Super-| 
intendence. 
Collings, Elisworth. . 
Bobbitt, Franklin... 
Inglis, Alex. J... . 
Wilson, H. B. and 
Wilson, G. M. 
Parker, 8. C 
Department of Sup- 
erintendence 
McMurray, F. M. 
Van Denburg, Joseph 


Monroe, a 
Survey Committee of 


Cleveland Founda- 


Macraillan. . 
World Book Co 
World Book Co 
H. Holt 
Lippincott... .. . 
National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
Macmillan. 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Houghton, Mifflin 
Houghton, Mifflin 


Ginn..... 

National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

World pa Co 

> ee 


Macmillan.... ; 
Cleveland Foundation. . 


Year 
Public 


tion ° 

National Society | Public School Publishing 1! 
for the Study of Co. 
Education. 


Committee on the 
Reorganization of 
Secondary Educa- 
tion 

Wilson, H. B., Kyte, 
G. and Lull, Her- 
bert C. 





U. 8. Bureau of Education 


Silver, Burdett........ 
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rABLE 


10.—BOOKS DEALING WITH GENERAL 


(CONTINUED) 


CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 














Title Author Publisher a. of 
ublication 
logical Determination of Objectives in Education. Snedden, David S Lippincott 1921 
hing the Elementary School Subjects nde aieelen Rapeer, L. W Scribner's 1917 
roject Curriculum...........+-++- | Wells, Margaret E Lippincott 1921 
ols of Tomorrow. .........+-- Dewey, John and Dutton.... 1915 
Dewey, Evelyn | 
» Child and the Curriculum........ ; al Dewey, John Univ. of Chicago Press 1902 
eent Curriculum Practices in Junior High School and Glass, James M | Univ. of Chicago Press 1924 
jrades 5 6 | | 
Conduct Curriculum for Kindergarten and First Grade | Burke, Agnes; and | Scribner's 1923 
| others 
meneway OMe TRG s 6h. 6 9 36 echt ecdiscecsivss Dewey, John.. Macmillan ; 1916 
irteenth, 16th, 17th, and 18th Yearbooks... . | National Society for | Public School Publishing | 1919 
the Study of Edu- Co. | 
cation 
sltimore County Course of Study... | Prepared by Lida | Warwick and York 1921 
ee Tall; Isobel | 
Davidson under 
direction of Albert 
8. Cook. } 
Public Elementary School Curricula................... Payne, Bruce R Silver, Burdett 1905 
e Education of the Consumer....................+: Harap, Henry... Maemillan 1924 
i i ee ie bei win pac-asit 6-00-4080 Johnson, Charles H..| Scribner's 1912 
Psychology of High School Subjects.................. Judd, Charles H } Ginn... 1915 
The Redirection of High School Instruction........... Lull, Herbert C. and | Lippincott 1921 
Wilson, H | 
Foundations of Method—Informal Talks on Teaching. Kilpatrick, William | Macmillan 1925 
H | 
Syllabus in the Principles of Secondary Education....... Uhl, Willis L.. .. | Univ. of Wisconsin 1923 
Goll-ESOURE HE s xo cncscccweesees iaeehiananwen Miller, Harry L. and | Scribner's 1925 
Hargreaves, R. | 
Nineteenth Yearbook, Part I... ...........000. National Society for | Public School Publishing 1920 
the Study of Edu- | Co. 
cation j i 
Twentieth Yearbook, Part I...... National Society for | Public School Publishing 1921 
the Study of Edu- | +0. 
cation j 
Junior High School Life.............. Tindal, E. V. and | Maemillan...... 1924 
Myers, J. D | 
Ee Briggs, Thomas H...| Houghton, Mifflin 1920 
Human Nature and Conduct. . _ Dewey, John.. | H. Holt 1922 
Principles of Curriculum Making................... Salisbury, Ethel I | Board of Education, 1921 
Berkeley, California 
Psychology of the Common Branches.......... Freeman, Frank N. Houghton, Mifflin | 1916 
Junior High School Curricula........... Hines, Harian C. Macmillan........ 1924 
The Eduentive PrOGGGR. ... cc ccccccsccces Bagley, W. C | Maemillan.... 1913 
The Child and His School. .......... , re Hartman, Gertrude | ee 1922 
Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum... Phillips, Claude A Century.... 1923 
Supervised Study in the Elementary School.... . i Hall-Quest, Alfred L | Maemillan... 1924 
Extra-curricula Activities in High School.......... Foster, Charles R....| Johnson... 1925 
obi eiiel GS cine dc padeiscidweeneo~vesces Salisbury, Ethel I | Harr Wagner ; 1924 
Fveed 6e We Siri tetas nde badse os + « Farhart, Lida B | Houghton, Mifflin 1915 
Education on the Dalton Plan................... Parkhurst, Helen | Dutton...... 1922 
Huss 
The Schoo! as a Social Institution. .... ; | Robbins, Charles L Allyn “ 1918 
Junior High Schools of Rochester................... Bd. of Ed., Junior | Bd. of Ed., Rochester, | 1923 
H i 4 h School | New York. 
Council. 
4 Short Course in the Teaching Process............... Strayer, George D Macmillan 191 
The Reorganization and Administration of an Elementary | Kyte, George C... Univ. of California 1925 
School to Mget the Needs of a Community. 
Studies in Secondary Schools...............-.eeeeee00:: Morrison, Henry C Univ. of Chicago Press 1923 
The Child's Mind in the Common Branches........... La Rue, Daniel W. Macmillan....... 1924 
Development of High School Curricula in the North Cen- | Stout, John Elbert. | Univ. of Chicago Press 1921 
tral States from 1860-1918 
Home and Community Life—Curriculum Studies for the | Hartman, Gertrude DORs 000s 1923 
Elementary School | 
pa cies cicnsadncnccesecescenaes | Thorndike, E. L.....| Teachers College 1914 
Phe PURGE G PEIN 6 6 occ ec ccecsccvecevcceses Coursault, Jessie H. | Silver, Burdett 1920 
! ' 





Among the contributors to the above list were: Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 





York City; Walter D. Cocking, Division of Research, City Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri; Philip W. L. Cox, School 
of Education, New York University, New York City; C. O. Davis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; O 
G. Frederick, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Armand J. Gerson, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; T. V. Goodrich, Director Bureau of Measurements and Research, City Public 
Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska; Henry W. Holmes, Dean, School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; George C. Kyte, Associate Research Director, California Curriculum Study, University of California; Berkeley, 
California; Ida Odelle Rudy, Primary Supervisor, Dayton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio; J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California; Maude L. 
Rupel, City Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio: J. W. Searson, Professor of English, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
F. E. Spaulding, Dean, School of Education, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut; David A. Ward, Superintendent 
of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware; Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Ilinois; C. C. Willard, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois; and H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 
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sent to subject specialists asking them to name 
six books in their subject which would be 


most helpful to local curriculum revision com- 


mittees. 


terested in the whole field of the curriculum 
asking them to name ten outstanding books 
dealing with single subjects of the curriculum. 


‘To locate the best of these, letters were 


Letters were also sent to others in- 





Table 11 is a compilation of answers 
interesting to note the variation in le: 
the lists relative to single subjects. 


Ir 


cases this indicates a shortage of books 


committees. 


TABLE 11—BOOKS DEALING WITH SINGLE SUBJECTS 
ARITHMETIC 


particular subject concerned; in others 

cates a lack of agreement as to which 
are considered most helpful to course of 
The books mentioned m: 
quently head each subject list. 





Title 


The New Methods in Arithmetic..... 

Psychology of Arithmetic............ 

Corrective Arithmetic.............. 

Teaching of Arithmetic................. scan 

Teaching of Arithmetic.................. 

Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion—16th, 17th, 18th. 


Research in Constructing the Elementary Schoo! Curri- 
culum, Chap 


The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Educa- 
tion (Bulletin No. 32). 


How To Teach Primary Number.......... 
The Teaching of Arithmetic............ ae 
Survey of Business and Social Usage of Arithmetic 
Principles and Method of Teaching Arithmetic 
The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic..... .. 
Denver Course of Study in Mathematics... . 


Teaching Arithmetic Through Games and Other Pupil 
Activities 

Prevention and Correction of Errors in Arithmetic 

Teaching Arithmetic...... 

A Tentative List of Objectives in the Teaching of Junior 
High School Mathematics with Investigations of their 
Validity 

advensel Arithmetic 

Report of the Committee on the Reorganization of 
Secondary School Mathematics. 


Junior Business Training... .. 


Number Projects for Beginners........... 
Fundamentals of High School Mathematics 


Teaching Junior High School Mathematics ia 
Denver Course of Study in Arithmetic (Grades 1-6) 


Progress of Arithmetic in the Last Quarter of a Century 

Curricular Practices in Junior High School and 5th and 
6th Grades. 

Teaching the Common Branches.............. 

Arithmetic (Bulletin No. 15)........ 





Pa.; J 


search, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Author 


Thorndike, E. L..... 
Thorndike, E. L..... 
Osburn, Worth J.... 
Klapper, P........ 
Brown, J., and Coff- 
man, L 
National Society for 
the Study of Edu- 
cation 
Arithmetic Commit- 
tee, Dept. of 
Superintendence. 
Committee on Reor- 
ganization of Sec- 
ondary Education. 
Stone, J. C 
Remmen, MN. dg... 2.6. 
Wilson, G. M....... 


Overman, James R. . 

Suzzallo, Henry... . 

Denver Board of 
Education. 

Guiler, Walter S..... 


Myers, Garry C..... 
CS) 
Schorling, Raleigh... 
Smith, David E..... 
National Committee 
on Mathematics 
Requirements. 
Nichols, Frederick 
George. 
McLaughlin, K. L. 
and Troxell, E. 
Rugg, Harold O., 
and Clark, John R. 
Barber, Harry C... 
Dover Board of 
iducation. 
Smith, David E..... 
Glass, James M..... 


Charters, W. W... 

Minneapolis Board 
of Education. 

4: eS 


Howell, Henry Budd 





Publisher 
Rand, McNally 
ON aa 
Houghton, Mifflin. . 
CO" aS ; 
Row, Peterson......... 


Public School Publishing 
Co. 


National Education As- 


sociation. 


U. 8. Bureau of Educa- 


tion 


ee 

Macmillan......... 

Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Lyons and Carnahan... 

Houghton, Mifflin .. . 

Denver Board of Educa- 


tion. 
Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Plymouth Press... .... 
Sa ‘ 
George Wahr, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


a ee 
Mathematics Association 
of America . 
American Book Co 
Lippincott............ 
World Book Co........ 
Houghton, Mifflin a 
Denver Board of Educa- 


University of Chicago 


Press. 
Houghton, Mifflin 


Board of Education, Min- | 


neapolis, Minnesota. 





Upper Montelair, N. J.; C. 


Ye ar 
Publica 


1924 


191 


1924 


Among the contributors to the above list were: Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia University, N 
York City; John R. Clark, Editor, The Mathematics Teacher National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, N: 
York City; Walter D. Cocking, Division of Research, City Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri; O. G. Frederick, Assists 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Armand J. Gerson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philade|p! 
F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University; Josephine A. Kelley, Supervisor of Grades, Eau Claire Put 
Schools, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; George C. Kyte, California Curriculum Study, University of California; Garry C. Myer 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; W. J. Osburn, Supervisor of Educational Measurements, State Department of Public Inst: 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin; Maude Rupel, City Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio; F. E. Spaulding, Dean, Schoo! of Ed 
tion, Yale University; John C. Stone, Montclair State Normal School, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois; G. M. Wilson, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California; Clifford Woody, Director, Bureau of Educational Reference and | 


C. Willard, Assist 
H. B. Wils 
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Value ot Selected Bibliographies 


Since the influences, which may have re 


ted 


known, the number of times that any one 


in the choice of particular books, are 


k is mentioned should not be given too 
ch weight. The fact that some of the books 
ted are more recent than others, and hence 
undoubtedly accounts for 


Rela- 


so well known, 


r not being mentioned more often. 


hel 


tive to the total lists of books presented in 


Tables 10 and 11, it would appear that they 
represent : 

1. A recent and reasonably comprehensive 
list of books, dealing with general problems of 
curriculum construction and with those con 
fronted 

2. A rough indication as to which of these 
books have been found most helpful to course 


of study committees. 


revising particular subject courses. 


ART EDUCATION 














— 
Title Author Publisher tear af 
Publication 
How Children Learn to Draw Sargent, Walter and Ginn 1916 
Miiler, Elizabeth 
I 
Composition: A Series of Exercises in Art Structure for | Dow, A. W Doubleday, Page 1924 
Use of Students and Teachers 
Beginnings of Art in Public Schools Mathias, Margaret Scribner's 1924 
I 
Organization and Teachirg of Art Winslow, Leon I Warwick and York 192 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools Bonser, Frederick G Macmillan 1923 
and Mossman, I | 
C 
Elementary Industrial Arts Winslow, Leon L Macmillan 922 
The Enjoyment and Use of Color. Sargent, Walter Scribner's 1923 
Principles of Design ............. Batchelder, E Inland Printer 1904 
ee eee Brown, Harold H Atkinson, Mentzer gle 
ae ee eg cc cus eunee Bailey, Henry T Houghton, Mifflin 1914 
Art in the Se hool. . Boas, Belle | Doubleday, Page 1924 
Social and Industrial Studies for the Element: ary Grades Welling, Jane B. and | Lippincott 1923 
Calkins, C. W 
Essentials of Design............. Degarmo, Charles Macmillan 1024 
and Winslow, L.L 
Applied Art: Drawing, Painting, Design and Handicraft Lemos, Pedro J cific Press 1920 
Fine and Industria: Arts in Elementary Schools Sargent, Walter and | Ginn 19] 
Miller, Elizabeth 
I 
Bookbinding for Beginners. . Bean, F and | School Arts 1914 
Brodhe #', John ( 
Teaching of the Industrial Arts in the Elementary School MeMurry, Oscar L., Macmillan 1923 
Eggers, G.W., and | 
McMurry, C. A | 
The Significance of the Fine Arts American Institute Jones Marshall Co 1923 
of Architects,Com- 
mittee on Edu- 
cation. 
Industrial Arts Design Varnum, W. H Scott 1916 
Freehand Perspective............ Norton, Dora M Dora M. Norton, Brook 1909 
lyn 
Instruction in Art in the U. 8., Bulletin 1918, No. 43. Sargent, Walter U. 8S. Bureau of Educa 1918 
| tion bad 
How to Enjoy Pictures........ Nmery, Mabel 8 | Prang Publishing Co 1898 
Supplement4’o the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Ayer, Fred | Publie School Publishing 1919 
Society for the Study of Education. | Co 
[!lustrative Handwork for Elementary School Subjects Dobbs, Ella V Macmillan 1917 
Sf ll ere RA a eee . Lemos, Pedro J. and | Prang Publishing Co 1921 
Lemos, J. T | 
SPST TT FETE Lemos, Pedro J Pacific Publishing Co 1925 
Art in the Schoole.............. Boas, Belle | Teachers Colle ze 1924 
NR a a ca thulcesw es seacee chee Fry, Roger E | Brentanos 1921 
Nature, Practice, and History of Art Mongonile, Harold Scribner's 1924 
v 
Industrial and Applied Arts. Eight Books Bush, Elmer E. and Mentzer, Bush and Co 1922 
‘ 1024 
Industrial Arts Textbook. Eight Parts Snowden, Bonnie E Prang Publishing Co 191: 
and Froehlich, | 
Hugo | 
Among those contributing to the above list were: ©. G. Frederick, Assis . = oy nt of Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan; J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York C C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art, 


Pennsylvania State Department; 
Ethelwyn Miller, John Herron 
Committee of the City of Boston; 
Washington; W. H. Varnum, 
Betsy Welling, Director of Art Education, 


Walter H. 
Art School, 
Clara P 


Klar, 
Reynolds, 


Toledo, 





Supervisor of 
Indianapolis, 
Director, 
Associate Professor of Applied Arts, 
Ohio; 


Art 
Indiana; C. E 
Fine 


Leon L. Winslow, 


and Mootenste. Springfie id, 
Newell, 

and Industrial Arts, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Director of Art, 


Departme nt of Manual Art 


Madison, Wisco 
Baltimore, Mary 


nei 


Massachusetts; 


8, School 


Jane 


land 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 




















: | : Year 
Title Author Publisher Publica 
— suikiiteninianiniaalilii a sie 
Organization and Administration of Physical Educstion | Williams, J. F.. ES ee 192 
School Program of Physical Education. ........... “4 Hetherington, Clarke | World Book Sena 192 
Pedagogy of Physical Training........................ Crampton, C. W. dns a 6 uae 19 
ee  ) . eeee ...| Bowen, Wilbur P. | A. 8. Barnes and Co.... 192 | 
and Mitchell, El- | 
mer | 
eed nie dadad dd ee kid ewedikedddendeond Life Extension Insti- | Funk and Wagnall’s..... 1919 
tute 
Body Mechanics and Health.......................4-- Thomas, Leah C. | Houghton, Mifflin....... 1922 


and Goldthwaite, 
Joel Ernest 


Hygiene of the School Child... .. 2.0... .. ccc ccc ccccees Terman, Louis M....| Houghton, Mifflin....... 1914 
Education in Health. ES NE Se a a Ee Seis Payne, Enoch G..... Lyons and Carnahan.... 192 
Health Education Bulletins... I LE ..| Wedgewood, Hazel | U.S. Bureau of Education 1920 


and Harriet; Rea- 
ney, Bernice C.; 
Hutchinson, Doro- 
thy, and others. 


Health Education—A Program for Public Schools and | Joint Committee of | National Education Asso- 1924 
Teacher Training Institutions. National Educa- ciation. 
tion Association 
and American 
Medical Associa- 
tion. 
Health Education in Rural Schools. ................... Andress, James M...| Houghton, Mifflin....... 1919 
How to Make a Curriculum—Chapter X............... Bobbitt, Franklin....| Houghton, Mfflin.. 1924 
The Elementary School Curriculum—Chapter XVI...... Bonser, F.G........ dee cee aes 1922 
A School Program in Physical Education............... Hetherington, Clarke | World Book Co......... 1922 
Health and Safety in the New Curricuum............... Payne, E.G........ A pesies n Viewpoint 1925 
iety 
Textbook of Physiology and Anatomy................. Williams, Jesse F.. I Bi ao dethies uw 1923 
Elementary Anatomy and Physiology.................. Mulliner, Mary R. ie Lbedéeiwe sds « 1924 
Plays and Games for Indoors and Out................. Parsons, Belle nor.| Pitman................. 1911 
Teaching Hygiene in the Grades...................000- Andress, James Mace} Houghton, Mifflin. ...... 1918 
Most Wonderful House in the World................... Haviland, Mary 8. Cc tdectesennan 1921 
TS oe eee ewan chs we nache eoue Andress, James Mace | Ginn................... 1925 


and Evans, W.A. 














Contributors: C. O. Davis, University of e Bichignn. Ann Arbor, Michigan; Walter W. Davis, Department of Physi: 
Education, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington; Armand J. Gerson, Associate Sere of Schools, Phila 
delphia, Pa.; J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, and F. W. Maroney, Department 
of Health Instruction, Atlantic City Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 











HOME ECONOMICS 


























. . Year of 
Title Author Publisher Seiioahen 
Home Economics in Elementary and Secondary Schools..| Hanna, Agnes K....| Whitcomb and Barrows. . 1922 
Teaching Home Economics.................eeeeeeeee Cooley, Anna M., | Macmillan.............. 1919 
bee ong “as | 
r, W an a 
Rental all, J. A. 
i Ph ENN ED, is ds ec edede gs ndcewnsgeses Wincheil, Florence E.  Lippincott.............. 1924 
~~ es and paration, A Junior Course in Food Wellman, Mabel.... Lippincott eee 1923 
tu 
Dietetics Ee Williard, Florence | Macmillan.............. 1920 - 
and Gillet, Lucy H. 
Economics of the Family... ...............-ceeeeeeee Wardell, R. A. and | Lippincott.............. 1923 
Taber, Clarence W. ‘ 
Elementary Home Economics, First Lessons in Sewing | Matthews, Mary L...| Litt’e Brown and Co..... 1921 
oe Textiles, Food and Cookery, and the Care of the | 
ouse 
Household Arts for Home and School.................. Coston, Agee Mt. and | Macmillan.............. 1920 
pohr, W. H. 
es ID BR ID, onc vnccsecbdcsocccovese Calvert, Maude R...| Turner Smith and Co.... 1924 
Principles of Clothing Selection. ..................0055 Buttrick, H. G...... wc kivGewes ess 1923 f 
Be ee Oe GIs 6 Webs ccdacccccccccsccavese Van_ Rensselaer, | Macmillan.............. 1919 
a and Flora, 
Reorganization of Home Economics—Courses in Secon- | Commission on Re- | U. 8. Bureau of Educa- 1923 ) 
dary School (Bulletin, 1922, No. 5). organization of tion. 
Secondary Educa- 
tion. 
Home Economics in American Schools. ................ Trilling, Mabel T....| Department of Educa- 1920 
tion, University of 
Basic Study in Home Economics, Educational Problems.| Robertson Annie I..| Bureau of Research in | Unpublis! 
Household Arts Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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HOME ECONOMICS (Continued) 





e Economics Education, Organization and Adminis- 


Author 





Publisher 


Year of 
Publication 


Bawden, Wm. T. Federal Board of Voca- 1923 
ration (Bulletin No. 28). tional Education, Gov 
ernment Printing Office 
rse of Study for High Schools—Home Economics Arkansas State De- | State Department of 1922 
partment of Edu- Education. 
cation 
tome Economics for Girls... . Florida State De- | Florida State Depart 1924 
partment of In- | ment of Instruction 
struction | 
.ctieal Arts Below the Seventh Grade Indiana State De- | Indiana State Depart 1916 
partment of Pub- ment of Public Instruc 
ic Instruction tion. 
Home Economies State Course of Study for Secondary Indiana State De- Indiana State Depart 1923 
Schools. peemane of Pub- ment of Public Instruc- 
ic Instruction tion 
Course of Study in Home Economics for the Public | Louisiana State De- | Louisiana State Depart- 1924 
Schools of Louisiana. partment of Edu- ment of Education. 
cation, 
Syllabus for Homemaking and Home Economics University of the | University of the State 1924 
| State of New York of New York. 
Course of Study for Home Economics (Home Economics | Oklahoma State De- | Oklahoma State Depart- 1924 
Bulletin No. 3, 1924). partment of Edu- ment of Education. 
|  eation. 
Home Economics for Elementary Schools (Home Econo- | Oklahoma State De- | Oklahoma State Depart 1924 
nomics Bulletin No. 2, 1924). partment of Edu- ment of Education. 
cation. 
Syllabus—Home Economics (Bulletin No. 9, Home | Pennsylvania State | Pennsylvania State De 1924 
Economics Series No. 1 Department of | partment of Public In 
Public Instruction. | struction. 
A Two-year Course of Study in Home Economics for | Tennessee State De- | Tennessee State Depart- 1924 
County High Schools of Tennessee. partment of Edu- | ment of Education 
cation | 
Suggested Outlines for Study of Vocational Home Eco- | Texas State Board Texas State Board for 1923 
nomics in Rural and Smali High Schools in Texas for Vocational | Vocational Education 
Education | 
Food Planning and Preparation. .. Wellman, Mabel T Lippincott 1923 
School and Home Cooking Greer, Charlotte C Allyn 1920 
Domestic Science Books, { Il, Ill Austin, Bertha J Lyons 1915 
Spending the Family Income paras Donham, 8. Agnes | Little Brown Co 921 
Meal Planning and Table Service Bailey, N. Beth | Manual Arts Press 1924 
Successful Canning and pumnating Powell, Ola Lippincott 1919 
HounsGeeGcccdwavesgey sass Balderson, L. R Lippincott 921 
Home Economics in Education. . Bevier, Isabel Lippincott. . 924 
Textile Petts cc .c05 dscv0ss Dyer, Elizabeth Houghton, Mifflin 1923 
Re port of Survey of the Public School Sy ste m, Stamford, | Institute of Educa- Teachers College, Colum- 1922 
Connecticut. tional Research bia University 
Report of the Survey of the Public School System of | Cooley, Anna G Teachers College, Colum 1920 
Baltimore. bia University. 
Among those contributing to the above list were: Adelaide Steel Baylor, Chief, Home Economics Division, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C.; Henrietta W. Calvin, Director, Division of Home Economics, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; C. O. Davis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Ula M. Dow, School of Household Economics, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts; 0. G. Frederick, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Treva E. Kauffman, Supervisor of Home Economics Education, the 


University of the State of New York, Albany, 
Columbia University, New York; 
Chicago, Illinois. 


New York; Wilhelmina Spohr, School of Practical Arts, 
and Mabel W. Trilling, Department of Home Economics, 


Teachers College, 
University of Chicago 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 














/ 
Year of 
Title Author Publisher Publication 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools Bonser, Frederick G. | Macmillan 1923 
and Mossman, L. | 
C 
a Industrial Arts... . Winslow, Leon L Macmillan 1922 
Social and Industrial Studies. . Welling, Jane Betsy | Lippincott 1923 
| and Calkins, C. W 
he Place of Industries in Elementary Education | Dopp, Katherine E University of Chicago 1903 
Press. 
The Elementary School Curriculum... . | Bonser, F. G........| Macmillan 1922 
Primary ERGO. oo cc cccecscacee Dobbs, E. V... | Macmillan 1914 
; istrative Handwork............. Dobbs, E. V. ..| Maemillan 1917 
eaching of Industria] Arts in Elementary Schools McMurry, C., Eg- | Macmillan 1923 
gers, W. and Mc- 
Murry, O. 
Bureau of Education 1924 


Manual Arts in Junior High Schools (Bulletin 1924, No. 1) | Roberts, W. E U.8 





Contributors: F. G. Bonser, Teachers College, Columbia University; J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Clara P. Reynolds, Director, Fine and Industrial Arts, Seattle Public Schools; W.E. Roberts, Supervisor of 
Manual Arts, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 











Ye a 
Title Author Publisher Pub! 
Yearbooks, National Society, 16th, 17th and 20th National Society for | Public School Publishing 
the Study of Edu- | Co. 
cation | 
Speaking and Writing English Sheridan, Bernard | Sanborn..... 
Teaching English in Elementary and Junior High Schools; Klapper, Paul..... | Appleton.... 
a manual of method. | | 
Standards in English Mahoney, John J... . World Book Co 
The Teaching of English in Elementary and Secondary | Carpenter,G. R. and | Longmans. . 
Schools others. i | 
Our Living Language: How to Teach It and How to Use Driggs, Howard R.. .| University Publishing Co 
It 
The Teaching of English in Elementary and Secondary | Chubb, Percival.....| Macmillan..... aa } 
Schoole | | | 
Literature in the Elementary School MacClintock, Por- | University of Chicago ) 
ter L. | Press | 
Course of Study in Grammar based upon the grammatical | Charters, W. W..and | University of Missouri....| Bulle 
errors of school children of Kansas City, Missouri Miller, E dith | 
The Reorganization of English in Second: ary Schools, ls Bevcs caves U. 8S. Bureau of Educa- 
(Bulletin 1917, No. 2). | tion. 
Teaching the Language Arts: Speech, Reading, Com- | Hinsdale, B. A... Appleton. ahd Is 
position | 
English in Service nite euaemaeaen .| Hatfield, Walter W. | Doubleday, Page. . | 
and McGregor, A. 
o0 
Self-Improvement in English vee , Davis, H. W........| Doubleday, Page aia 
Elementary Course in English...... ee he ‘ ee 00lUND US Cee University of Chicago | 
Press | 
Report of the Committees on Secondary School Subjects | Committee on Reor- | U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
of the National Education Association. ganization of Sec- tion. 
ondary Education. 
Essential Principles of Teaching Re weer and Literature Leonard, 8. A..... Lippincott... ... , 19 
Supervised Study of English... ; | MeGregor, A n n a| Macmillan.... 
Laura. 
The Teaching of Oral English ‘ Bolenius, Emma M...| Lippincott ‘ 19 
English Composition as a Social Problem. . . Leonard, 8. A.......| Houghton, Mifflin. . 19 





Contributors: C. O. Davis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, ¢ 
bia University, New York City; George C. Kyte, California Curriculum Study, University of California, Berk: 
California; Maude L. Rupel, Dayton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio; J. W. Searson, University of Nebraska, | 
Nebraska; C. C. Willard, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois; and H. B. Wilson, Superintendent 
Schools, Berkeley, California. 








SPELLING 























Title | Author Publisher geet a 
Teaching of Spelling. .| Tidyman, Willard F.| World Book Co 1919 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Socie ty for the | National Society for | Public School Publishing | 1922 
Study of Education, Part II, Chapter III. the Study of Edu- Co. 
cation. 
Guide to the Teaching of Spelling......... ' ....-| Pryor, Hugh E. and} Macmillan............ 192 
?ittman, M. 8 
The Teaching of Spelling: A Critical Study of Recent | Suzzallo, Henry..... Houghton, Mifflin... .. 191 
Tendencies in Method 
Horn-Ashbaugh Speller for Grades One to Eight (Preface)| Horn, Ernest and | Lippincott........ : 192 
| Ernest 
Research in Constructing the Elementary School Cur- | Committee on Spell- — Education As- 19 
riculum, Chapter IX ing. ociation | 
The Child and His Spelling.............. a ' Cook, William A. Bobbs- Merrill Co.. | 1914 
and O'Shea, M. V. 
Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning, Chapter IV.| Parker, Samuel C...} Ginn............... 1923 
Teaching Elementary School Subjects (Chapter on | Rapeer, Louis W....| Scribner’s............. 191 
Spelling) 





Among those contributing to the above list were: E. J. Ashbaugh, Assistant Director, Bureau of Educationa! |! 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Helen R. Gumlick, Supervisor, Primary Grades and Kindergar' 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado; Ernest Horn, College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa C 
Iowa; J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; W. F. Tidyman, State Teachers Colles 
Fresno, California. 
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PENMANSHIP 





Title 


| ching of Handwriting 
to Teach Handwriting 


n Constructing the Elementary School Cur 


m, Chapter VI 


minary Study of Penmanship Systems (Chapter I\ 
Studies in Administrative Research, Bulletin No. 2 
tle Public Schools) 
ng Elementary Subjects 
ring the Work of the Public Schools (Chapter IV in 
veland Survey Report) 
ynal Tests and Measurements 


eenth Yearbook of the National Society, Part I 








Author 


Rapeer, L. W 
Judd, Charles H 


Monroe, W. S., De 


Kelly, F. J 
Freeman, F. N 


Publisher 


Houghton, Mifflin 

Houghton, Mifflin 

National Educati As 
sociation 

Seattle Public Schools 


Scribner's 


Neveland Foundati 


Houghton, Miffiin 


Publie School Publishing 


Year of 


Publication 








upter Co 
ra | Yearbook of the National Society, Part II, Freeman, F. N Public School Publishing 1919 
Chapter Co 
fa hing of the Common Branches Charters, W. W Houghton, Mifflin Q 
ng of Penmanship Houston, Harry Harry Houston, 162 Wi 191 
lard Street, New Haver 
Connecticut 
4 Course of Study in Handwriting. Board of Education | Department of Pub Board of Education, Bos 120 
etin No. 6 ihe Instruction ton Public Schools 
Boston, Massa 
chusetts 
Teaching of Penmanship Department of Pub Board of Education 1912 
lie Instruction, I'renton Public Schools 
rrenton, N. J 
logy and Pedagogy of Handwriting Thompson, Mary EF Baltimore Warwick, York 1911 
nal Child and Primary Education Gesell A I and Ginn 1912 
Gesell, B. C 
I Primary School Moore, Annie I Houghton, Mifflin 19 
Handwriting Movement Freeman, Frank N University of Chicago 18 
Press 
Among those contributing to the above list were: Theodocia Carpenter, Supervisor of Handwriting, Grand Rapids 
Michigan; 0. G. Frederick, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Frank N. Freeman, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Harry Houston, Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven Public Schools, New Haven, ¢ ect 
cut; George C. Kyte, California Curriculum Study, University of California, Berkeley, California; Josep! lay 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City; H. C. Walker, Supervisor of Penmanship, St. Louis P Sel 
St. Louis, Missouri; and H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 
READING 
: Year of 
Title Author Publisher p 
ublication 
Materials fcr Reading: Their Selection and Organization Uh!, W. L Silver, Burdett 1924 
Yearbooks of the National Society, 16th, 17th, 18th National Society for Public School Publishing 1919-21 
and 20th. the Study of Edu- Co 
cation 
Silent and Oral Reading Stone, Clarence P Houghton, Mifflin 1922 
rhe Teaching of Reading Wheat, Harry G Ginn 1923 
Reading Objectives Anderson, C. J. and Laurel Book Co 1925 
Davidson, Isobel 
Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature | Leonard, 8. A Lippincott 1922 
in the Intermediate Grades and High School 
Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading Gray, W.8S University <«f Chicago 1925 
Press 
How to Teach Reading............. Pennell, M. E. and Houghton, Mifflin 1923 
Cusack, \ M 
Fundamental Reading Habits (Supplement Educational | Buswell, Guy T Department of Educa 1922 
Monthly, Number 2) tion, University of 
Chicago 
Silent Reading Germane, C. E. and Row, Peterson 1922 
.G 
Silent Reading... . O’Brien, J. A Macmillan 1921 
Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading Huey, E. B Macmillan 1908 
Experimental Study of the Eye-voice Span in Reading Buswell, Guy T University of Chicago 1920 
Press 
Silent Reading: A Study of the Various Types Judd, Charles H. and | University of Chicago 1922 
Busweill, G. T -TeRs. 
Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material Dunn, F. W Teachers College 1921 
reaching Children to Read Klapper, Paul Appleton 1916 
Deficiencies in Reading‘ Ability: Their Diagnosis and | Gray, T. C D. C. Heath 1922 
Remedies 
SO ee is ou abeeweuevesvaiies Thorndike, E. L Teachers College, Colum- 1921 








bia University 
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READING (Continued) 








Standards in English . 
Empirical Studies in School Reading 


Reading for Fun 
Course of Study in Reading. . 


Literature in the Elementary Schools 


Phonics in Reading... . 

Children's Interests in Reading. 

Research in Constructing the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum Chapter V 


Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I 
How to Teach Phonics............... 





Author 


. Ye 
Publisher Pub 





M spongy}. 4 J.3. 


Hosic, J 

Green, Jenny L.... 

St. Cloud Board of 
Education 


MacClintock, Porter 


Jordan, A 
Reading Committee, 
Dept. of Superin- 
tendence 
National Committee 
on Reading 
Dougherty, Mary L 





Haliburton, Margaret 





World Book Co... 

Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Universit 

Richard G. Badg - 

Board of Education, St. | 
Cloud, Minnesota. } 

University of Chicago 
Press. 

I oh apne wie 60 

Teachers College 

National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Public School Publishing | 
Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin... .. 





Among those contributing to the above list were: Walter D. Cocking, Division of Research, St. Louis Public Sc! 


St. Louis, Missouri; O. G. Fr 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 


versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois: J. F. Hosic, 
Jenkins, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


S. A 


ederick, Assistant Siperintendsnt of Schools, 


Leonard, 


Detroit, Michigan; 
William S. Gray, Dean, School of Ed ication 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City: Fra 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Armand J. G: 


Wisc 


Maude Rupel, Dayton Public Schoois, Dayton, Ohio; W. W. Theisen, Assistant S iperintendent of Schools, Milwa 


Wisconsin; W. L. Uhl, 
nS Wee of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois; C. C. 


Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Willard, Assistant Siperintendent of Schools, Chicago, I! 


Wisconsin; C. W. Washb 


Wi'son Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California; and Laura Zirbes, Teachers College, Columbia 


versity. 














MUSIC 
Title Author Publisher mA fie 
— — — -_ 
Education Through Music. . | Farnsworth, Charles.| American Book Co | 
High School Music Teaching for Superintende nts, Music | Giddings, T. P. and | E. L. Baker, 428 Franklin | 
Supervisors, Grade and High School Teachers. Baker, E. L. Street, Appleton, Wis- 
consin | 
School Music Handbook.................... Cundiff, Hannah M. | C. C. Birchard, and Co., 
and Dykema, Peter oston 
Introduction to School Music Teaching Gehrkens, Karl...... .= Birchard and Co., | 
oston | 
Grade School Music Teaching for Superintendents, | Giddings, T. P...... Cougdon Co., New York || 
Music Supervisors, and Grade Teachers 
Music in Secondary Schools, Bulletin 1917, No. 49 Earhart, Will and | U. - Bureau of Educa- | 
McConathy, A. 
The Psychology of Musical Talent. . Seashore, Carl E.... Silver “Burdett....... 
Music Supervisor: His Training, Influence and Oppor- Tapper, Thomas... . Oliver Ditson Co., Boston 
tunity | 
Recent Advances in Instruction in Music—Bulletir, | Earhart, Will and | U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
1923, No. 20 | Boyd, C .N. tion. 
Melodic Method in School Music: Manual for Teachers | Taylor, David C....| Maemillan............ 
and Supervisors | 
Public School Orchestras and Bands... .... Woods, Glenn H.. Oliver Ditson Co...... 
EE 0 See ee Farnsworth, Charles | Macmillan............. | l 
H. | 
Proceedings Music Supervisors’ National Conference, | G. O. Bowen, Editor | G. O. Bowen.......... 19% 
1923, 1924, 1925 (Tulsa, Oklahoma) 
Creative Music for Children. ........... Coleman, 8. N...... Puteeme:.e:5....... 19 
A Standard Course in Music for Graded Schools (Bulle tin | Musie Supervisors’ | George Oscar Bowen, 19 
1921, No. 1) National Confer- Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
ence. 
Music in the Junior High School (Bulletin 1923, No. 4) Music Supervisors’ | George Oscar Bowen, | 


Music in the Secondary Schools (Bulletin 1917, No. 49) 


p oR LQG er re ee wall 


Progressive Series History of Music... . . 
Introduction to Music Appreciation and History 
ES EEE Cy PE SR 
Education and the Larger Life............ 











National Confer- 
ence. 
Earhart, Will 
McConathy, O. 
Holburn, John B. 8.. 


Forsyth, Cecil. . 
Moyer, Dorothy T.. 


Henderson, Charles 
Hanford. 





Hamilton,Clarence G. 





Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


U. 8S. Bureau of Educa- 19 
tion 

G. Arnold Shaw........ | 

Art Publication Society . . | 

Oliver Ditson Co 

Oliver Ditson, Co... ....| 

Houghton, Mifflin....... } 





Amo’ 
Peter W. kema, Director, Sc 
Superintendent of =, Detroit, Michi 
Jacob Kwalwasser, Head of Department o 


those contributing to the above !ist were: C. O. Davis, Universit 
hool of Music Education, Teachers College, 

Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Penns: 
n; J. F. Hosie, Teachers 
Public School Music, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


College, 


of Michi 
umbia 
vania; O. G. 


niversity, New York ( 
erick, Assist 


umbia My ag New York Cit 


lowa. 


n, Ann Arbor, Michie 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 





Title 


Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High School 
ntv-second Yearbook, Part II, National Society for 
e Study of Education. 
Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 
ching Geography by Problems 


w to Teach American History; a Handbook for 
Teachers and Student 
idy of History in the Elementary Schools 
Education for Citizenship in a Democracy 
jueation for Citizenship , 
study of History in the Elementary Schools 
rhe History Inquiry.......... 
rhe Teaching of Government: Report of the American 


Association by the Committee on 





Political Science 
Instruction : 
Marvland School Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4 


Study of History in the Elementary Schools 


Social and Industrial Studies for the Elementary Grades 


Home and Community Life; Curriculum Studies for-the 
Elementary School 

Teaching the Social Studies 

Citizenship in School and Out; the First Six Years of 
School Life. 


The Teaching of History and Civics in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

Special Methods in Geography. 

Content of American History: as Taught in the Seventh 
and Eighth Grade. 


Community Life and Civic Problems 

Social Studies in Secondary Education 

Courses in the Social Studies for Junior High Schools 
Extension Bulletin No. 97). 

The Education of the Consumer; a study in curriculum 
material. 

Teaching of Geography; emphasizing the project, or 
active method. 


Lessons in Civics for the Six Elementary Grades of City 
Schools (Bulletin 1920, No. 18) 

Civie Education... . . . 

New Geography, Book II.. 


Essentials of Geography.......... 

Commercial and Industrial Geography 

World Geographies. ................. 

Research in Constructing the Elementary School Curric- 
ulum Part Ut, Chapter VII. 


Among 


| 
' 


Author 


rryon, R. M 

1922 Yearbook Com- 
mittee 

Johnson, Henry 


Smith, E. Ehrlich 
Wayland, John Ww 


American Historical 
Association 

Woellner, Fredric I 

Almack, John C 

Kendall, Calvin W 
and Stryker, Flor- 
ence 4 

Dawson, Edgar 


Political 


Associa- 


American 
Science 
tion 

Maryland State De- 
partment of Edu- 
cation 

Committee of Eight 
of the American 
Historical Associa- 
tion 

Welling, Jane Betsy 
and Calkins, C. W 

Hartman, Gertrude 


Dawson, Edgar 


Dunn, Arthur W 
and Harris, Han- 
nah M 


Bourne, Henry E 


MeMurry, Charles A 

Bagley, William C 
and Rugg, Harold 
() 


Hill, H. C 
Dunn, A. W 
Pierce, Bessie L 


Harap, Henry 


Branom, Mendel E 
and Branom, Fred 


K 
Harris, Hannah M 


Snedden, David S 

Frye, A. E. and At- 
wood, W. W 

Brigham, A. P. and 
McFarlane, C. T 


Keller, A. G. and 
Bishop, A. L 
Tarr, R. 8. and Me- 


Murry, F. M. 


Committee on Social 


of | 


Studies, Dept 
Superintendence 


Publisher 


Ginn 
Public School Publishing 


Cx 
Macmillan 


Doubleday, Page 
Macmillan 


Scribner's 
Scribner's 


Houghton, Mifflin 
Houghton, Mifflin 


McKinley Publishing Co 
Philadelphia 
Macmillan 


Maryland State Board of 
Education 


Scribner's 


Lippincott 
Dutton 
Macmillan 
Heath 
Longmans 
Macmillan 


University of Illinois 


Ginn 


U.8. Bureau of Education 


University of Iowa 
Macmillan 


Ginn 


U.8. Bureau of Education 


World Book Co 
Ginn 


American Book Co 


Ginn 


Macmillan 
National Education As- 


sociation 


Year of 
Publication 


1921 
1923 
191 
1921 
1914 
1909 
1923 
1024 
LVS 
1924 
1V16 
19 
1909 
1023 
1u23 
uve 
1919 
1902 
1903 
1916 
1922 
1916 
1923 
1924 
1921 
1920 
1922 
1920 
1920 
1912 
1918 
1925 


those contributing to the above list were: Walter D. Cocking, Division of Research, St. Louis Public Schools, 


St. Louis, Missouri; Edgar Dawson, Secretary National Council for Social Studies, Hunter College, New York City: 
0. G. Frederick, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Armand J. Gerson, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; Ida 
Odelle Rudy, Primary a, Dayton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio; Earl U. Rugg, Head, Division of Education, 


Colorado State Teachers 


ollege, Greeley, Colorado; Maude Rupel, Dayton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio; F. E. Spauld- 


ing, Dean, School of Education, Yale Univeristy, New Haven, Connecticut; R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; C. C. Willard, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois; H. B. Wilson, Superintendent 


of Schools, Berkeley, California. 














‘Tee WHOLE problem of setting up objectives in curriculum building is exceed- 


ingly important. 


Until we are able to make progress in solving it, we shall 


continue our educational “joy ride,” going nowhere, only going. —H. G. Lull. 
“Teacher-Training in Curriculum Building,” Educational Administration and Super- 


vision, October, 1925. p. 454. 
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SCIENCE 








Title Author Publisher Yea 
Pub 
Teaching of Science . Woodhull, J. F. ; Maemillan . * 
The Reorganization of Science in Secondary Education Committee on Reor- S. Bureau of Educa- 
(1920, Bulletin No. 26). ganization of Sec- tion. 
ondary Education. 
Bibliography of Science Teaching in Secondary Schools | Glenn, Earl R. and | U. S. Bureau of Educa- \ 
(1925, Bulletin No. 13). Walker, Josephine. tion 
Elements of General Science.......... Caldwell, Otis W. | Ginn............. 
and _ Ejikenberry, 
William F. 
Open Doors to Science........ Caldwell, Otis W. | Ginn............... 
| and Meier, W. H. 
Science Remaking the World Caldwell, Otis W. | Doubleday, Page... 
and Slosson, Ed- 
win E. 
Creative Youth Mearns, Hughes..... Doubleday, Page.... 
Then and Now in Education. . Caldwell, Otis W. | World Book Co........ 


and Courtis, 8. A. 
A Description of the Science Laboratories of the Lincoln | Glenn, Earl R., Fin- 

School of Teachers College. ley, harles W. 
= Caldwell, Otis 


Lincoln School of Teachers} 
llege. | 


Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
Ohio State University 


Curtis, Frances Day 


Pollock, C. A....... 


Some Values Derived from Extensive Reading in General 
Science. 

Children's Interests as a Basis as to What to Teach in 
General Science 


Textbook in the Principles of Science Teaching. . Twiss, George Ran- | Macmillan.......... 
som. 
sd dae nae Ganong, William F..| Macmillan.............. | 18 
Teaching of Biology in Secondary Schools. . Lloyd, Francis E. and | Longmans........ l 
| 


Bigelow Maurice A. 
Eikenberry, William | University of Chicago | 
L. and Caldwell, Press | 
Otis W. 
Trafton, Gilbert H.. 
Bowden, Garfield A..| Blackiston. : 
Hunter, George W. | American Book Co.......| 
and Whitman, W. 


ne School Publishing | 19% | 
0. 
Williams and Wilkins.... 


Teaching of General Science............. 


Teaching of Science in Elementary School.... . Houghton, Mifflin 
General Science......... 


Civie Science in Home and Community. eS 


G. 
Study of Nature by Months.............. Patterson, Alice Jean. 


Course of Study, Baltimore County, Maryland..... Tall, Lida Lee; Da- 1 
vidson, Isobel, and | 
Cook, Albert 8. 

a re ee ahd ke be w a4 erm niains NS § eae date oe eka ors 


es a 


Handbook of Nature Study................. Comstock Publishing Co ‘| 19 


Comstock, Anna B... 

















Among the contributors to the above list were: Otis W. Caldwell, Director, Lincoln School, Teachers College, ‘ 
lumbia University; C. O. Davis, University of Michigan; C. W. Finley, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia | 
versity, New York City; Henry W. Holmes, Dean, School of Education, Harvard University; George W. Hunter, Depar 
no of nerf Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois; Edwin E. Slosson, Director, Science Service, Washington, D. ‘ 

. Underhill, Editor and Manager, General Science Quarterly. 








IS coming to be believed that health education results from 168 hours of 
healthful living each week, that training in practical home arts results from prac 
ticing the home arts under the conditions of home responsibilities, that the ability t 
read comes from doing much reading under normal conditions with normal reading | 
motives, that training for healthful leisure occupations results from participating in 
normal healthful recreations wherever these may be found within the community 
that civic training is the result of living the life of the good citizen wherever one may 
be, and, in general, that competence in the performance of activities results from 
the proper performance of these activities under normal conditions.—Franklin Bob- 
bitt, “Difficulties To Be Met In Local Curriculum-Making,” The Elementary Schoo! | 
Journal, May, 1925, p. 658. 
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Bases for Evaluating Courses of Study 


What Is a Course of Study and What Is 


It For? 
What is a course of study? <A course of 
ctudy has been defined as a document which 


is intended to guide the teacher in his attempts 

to aid pupils in learning.’ The curriculum, 

on the other hand, is defined as the body of 
experience to be communicated. It is what 
the pupil learns and experiences. 

What are the essential purposes of a course 
of study? Among the chief purposes of a 
ourse of study are these: 

|. To provide teachers with carefully 
thought out and far-sighted aims and 
objectives of education. ‘These should 
show the teacher what education is for 
and lead him to see the relation of his 
many detailed tasks to the development 
of child life and service to society. 

2. To furnish teachers with specific aims 
and objectives in every subject for each 
grade—also with expected outcomes in 
terms of pupil knowledge, habits, skills, 
attitudes, and ideals. 

3. To supply teachers with a definite 
handbook which will be a guide to them 
in teaching the various subjects. For 
example: It will offer suggestions as to 
the educational resources of the local 
community; and approaches to subject- 
matter in terms of children’s local in- 
terests, experiences, and environment. 

4. To offer a ready guide for teachers as 
to content and pupil activities best fitted 
to realize the general aims and objec- 
tives of education—as well as the spe- 

cific aims of particular subjects. 

. To coordinate all the efforts of the 
school, i. e., to unify the work of the 
various grades of the school as to aims, 
principles, and, to some extent, pro- 
cedure. 

6. To enable each teacher to see the work 
of his particular grade, not as a sepa- 


Al 





Ss 


Superintendence, National Education Association, 1924. p. 


rate unit, but as growing out of the 
work of the preceding grade, and lead- 
ing to the next higher grade. 

. To provide a basis of classification and 


“I 


promotion, i. e., to make assignments of 
work to be completed within given 
periods. 

8. To supply a wide enough range of con 
tent for each grade, so that each teacher 
may select material suitable to the vary 
ing abilities of different classes and in 
dividual pupils. 

9. To indicate methods and procedures, 
which are recommended because of 
their proved value, together with illus- 
trations of classroom achievement re- 
sulting from their use. At the same 
time it should permit the teacher to 
exercise his own originality and initia- 
tive. 

10. To set up definite standards of attain- 
ment that may be expected of pupils. 

11. To encourage teachers to consider the 
development of civic and character edu- 
cation in every subject in every grade. 
To encourage teachers to keep in mind 
as one of their chief aims, the fostering 
of superior abilities with which some 
children are endowed, so as to develop 
the power of leadership and to help 
those who possess such abilities to 
realize the responsibility of using them 
for the benefit of the social group. 

13. To stimulate teachers and to give them 
the right attitude toward their work. 
To suggest sources for additional read- 
ing and study. 


Keeping these thirteen purposes of a course 
in mind, it is possible to set up, at least ten- 
tatively, certain bases for evaluating courses 
of study when issued. Course of study com- 
mittees may also use them as criteria as to 
what should be included in the courses which 
they are building. 


‘See statement of James F. Hosic in The Elementary School Curriculum, Second Yearbook of the Department of 
127. 
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Criteria for Evaluating Courses of 
Study 


Up to date no criteria for evaluating courses 
of study have been published. A review of 
several hundred recent courses of study shows 
the existence of wide divergence as to: (a) 
Recognition of objectives, (b) Selection and 
organization of subject-matter, (c) Adapta- 
tion to community and individual needs of 
pupils, (d) Helpfulness to teachers, and (e) 
Mechanical make-up. ‘The question arises: 
How can one determine which courses are 
best fulfilling the thirteen purposes of a course 
of study listed above? 

To answer this question, the following 
criteria are tentatively suggested because noth- 
ing better seems to be available. Some of the 
points raised are much more important than 
others. No attempt has been made to weight 
them, or to render them objective. ‘There is 
some overlapping of the questions listed under 
the five main headings. It is suggested that 
each question raised be applied to the par- 
ticular course of study at hand. Instead of 
answering the question, “Yes” or “No,” the 
person reviewing the course may rate it on 
each point, raised by the questions, on what- 
ever subjective scale he sees fit as: “Good, 
fair, and poor,” or “Excellent, very good, fair, 
and poor.” 


A. Recognition of Objectives: 


1. Are general aims and objectives set 
forth indicating the general purposes of 
each course? 

2. Are specific outcomes in terms of 
knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes, and 
ideals set forth for each subject? 

3. Have the objectives and desired out- 
comes, which have been set up, func- 
tioned in the selection and organiza- 
tion of the content. In other words, 
is there a gap between the objectives 
suggested and the activities set up? 
The Elementary Science and Nature 
Study section, which will appear in the 
forthcoming Fourth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, shows 
how intimate can be the tie-up between 
objectives and statement of activities. 

4. The aims and objectives set up are in 
conformity with what particular phi- 
losophy of education? 





B. Selection and Organization of § 
Matter: 


1. Is it so written and organized 
an inspiration to teachers in thei: 

2. Is the content such as will func: 
practical daily life? 

3. Is the form and language ck 
adapted to teachers’ use? 

4. Does it include suggestive lists o/ 
experiences which will enable pu 
achieve the objectives set up? 

5. Does it include suggestive lists of 
rials needed in providing adequ 
periences ? 

6. Is the approach to each subject 
situations and material familiar ' 
dren—Does it build on the exp: 
of children? 

7. Is the subject-matter organized 
ing to one or more of these bases 
Logical development? (b) Proj: 
problems, organized around chi 
interests? and (c) Central topics 
large social values? 


Whether anyone of these bases or a « 
nation of them should be accepted is st 
open question. 


8. Does it indicate standards of attain 
for each grade, which give a bas 
classification and promotion? 

9. Are the results of scientific res 
whenever conclusive, used as a bas 
the selection and arrangement of 


tent and is the statement of method 


agreement with scientific studies 
the learning of pupils? 

Is the work of the several 
each subject coordinated and unifi 
Does it provide for correlations? 
Does it emphasize civic and cha: 
education as an outstanding ob): 
of instruction in every subject in « 
grade? 


} 


10. 


11. 
12. 


C. Adaptation to Community Demands 
Individual Needs of Pupils: 


1. Does the course of study make 
local material ? 


2. Does it aim to meet needs peculia: 


the community? 


tion? 
materials for each grade? Ar 
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problems under the major topics of 
each grade classified into such groups 
as: (a) prescribed, (b) alternative, and 
(c) optional? 

4. Does it provide for individual differ- 
ences among children in the same grade 
by: (a) Grouping material according 
to difficulty; and (b) Appealing to a 
wide variety of interests and abilities. 
In other words, does it help all children 
to work to their capacity, including 
those with special abilities and disabili 


Public School Publishing Company, 1925 


6. 


Are directions sufficiently complete and 
definite to serve the inexperienced and 
untrained teacher? 

Does the course of study stimulate the 
attitude? 
Does it inspire her (a) by keeping be 


teacher and give the right 


fore her the large ideals—the aims and 
principles that control education; and 
(b) by the 
practical help it gives her toward ap 


making her conscious of 


plying such aims and principles in class 
work? 


ties ? ; . ‘ ' 
E. Mechanical Make-Up of Course of Study: 
D. Helpfulness to Teachers: 1. Is the form of arrangement, clear and 
|. In offering suggestions as to methods concise? Is the type easily read ! 
and materials, is some choice given the 2. Is emphasis given to major topics, by 
teacher as to subject-matter and method, proper identation, use of special forms 
f ? 
: “— 
so that she may exercise some judgment, : - ng ret ' ) 
. a f S. For the teachers convenience, are the 
independence and initiative of her own? 4 ; 
: , pages numbered? Is there a table of 
2. Are suggestions made relative to pos- . ; . 
' ; : ; contents? An index? Are blank pages 
sible correlations with other subjects of : : 
: " ' included for teachers notations! 
the curriculum? , : 
_ “1 ; | 4. Is the character of the make-up in con 
5. Are illustratrve and type lessons in- ¢ . . 
> Til ; ype . : formity with the stage of development: 
» . Ss at Ss y 4 ° 2 
cluded - trations of good work? mimeographed or printed on cheap 
4, Are suggestions as to use of standard paper in early stages and printed in at- 
ete - b ae ore al ? ° , ° 
tests and remedial treatment included! tractive form on better paper after it 
5. Does the course of study give sufficient has been tested out? Is it printed in 
references and suggestions for materials one document or in separate manuals, 
i. e., bibliographies for both teacher and covering related units of the whole 
pupil for each grade? course ? 
Course of Study Committees will want to be familiar with the following reference, as one of the best sources of 
nformation as to advanced methods developed in dealing with individual differences: The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of 
the “National Society for the Study of Education, Part II Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences Bloomington, 








T IS interesting to note that the best modern school systems in America are redis- 
covering the child as the center of reference for the curriculum, methods of 
instruction and school organization. 

Rather than to superimpose upon the schools a curriculum which we copy, we 
are to make an organic study of the needs of the individual in a modern social world. 
This gives us the point of view from which we want to view all the work we do in 
curriculum reconstruction. 

The curriculum is the “blueprint” of our job. We are to draft this “blueprint,” 
so that we can take it and go into the classroom and do our work like master builders. 
—Paul G. W. Keller, Superintendent of Schools, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, in a Confer- 
ence on the Curriculum. 
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New Courses of Study for Old 


Nation Wide Curriculum Revision Now 
in Progress 


Fight hundred and eighty-nine city, county, 
and state elementary course of study bulletins, 
containing 52,272 pages, published since Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, have come to the notice of the 
Division of Research of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This by no means represents 
all the elementary courses published dufing the 
past two years. A comprehensive survey was 
not attempted. The Division of Research 
merely listed the recent courses of study filed 
in the Library of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and to this list, through the courtesy 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education and the 
Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Research 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
were added some courses which they had re- 
ceived. The 889 bulletins are listed in 
Table 12. 


Availability of Local Courses of Study 


The expense of publishing local courses of 
study, which usually are more or less tentative, 
is heavy. Frequently only a limited number 
of extra copies are available for distribution 
outside the local school system. A few of the 
smaller bulletins are often distributed free of 
charge in response to requests from superin- 
tendents of schools and students of education. 
Many school boards have found it necessary 
to charge enough for copies of course of study 
bulletins distributed outside their school sys- 
tems, to cover the cost of printing and mailing. 

In preparing the list of course of study bul- 
letins presented in Table 12, the number of 
each available for distribution was not in- 
cluded, since this number changes from day to 
day, depending upon the number of orders 
received. One is safe in assuming that the 
number is sufficiently small so that requests 
for copies should be limited to those subjects 
in which one is particularly interested. Fur- 
thermore, requests for these course of study 
bulletins should only be made when there is a 
real need for them. 


No Brief for Scissors and Paste-Po; 


In printing the list of courses which | 
no brief is held for the traditional sciss 
paste-pot method of course of study 


tion. The purpose of publishing the 
not to offer a ready means of furnishiny ay 
material for attacking the problem of . 

lum revision with scissors and paste-pot. ‘The 
list is printed because it serves other purposes 


Legitimate Uses of List of Course of 
Study Bulletins 


Comparison of one course of study wi: 
other has a place in a program of course 
study revision. It is a minor, rather than the 
central method of arriving at a new course of 
study. 

The list of 889 bulletins, as printed below 
should serve a number of legitimate functions 
First, it presents tangible evidence of the dis 
satisfaction which school people feel in regard 
to the traditional course of study. Many of 
the courses listed are the result of the 
ing of midnight oil by professionally minded 
teachers after they have finished a hard day’s 
work. Whatever others may say about the 
schools and their results, no one can deny that 
the teaching profession is working with every 
resource at its command to improve the 
school’s effectiveness. The consciousness 
united effort should encourage the whole p: 
fession in the task it has undertaken. 

Second, the publishing of this list of courses 
gives definiteness and tangibleness to curricu- 
lum revision programs. The list offers a con- 
venient and accurate means of knowing what 
cities are most active in this work. It makes 


what 


it possible to find out more specifically what 


cities have recently completed and are now 
trying out new courses of study. Correspon 
dence between such cities should make it pos 


sible for each city to check the results of new 
departures against the experiences of a number 
of cities. The primarly purpose of the ( 
erative Plan of Curriculum Revision ot 
National Education Association is to 


the 
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school systems to work cooperatively in cur- 
lum revision. It is interesting to note that 
12 lists courses of both large and small 
school systems in practically every state in the 
l yn. 
(hird, the list as published offers evidence 
of certain tendencies in revising courses of 
dy. It shows that the course of study which 
ngs together under one cover all subjects 
viving way to the smaller and more flexible 
manuals dealing with single subjects. The list 
also shows progress in the direction of group- 
ing certain subjects—for example the combi- 
ition of certain hitherto distinct subjects 


under the general heading, social science. In 
some communities, there is a tendency to issue 
separate manuals in character education. 


Intangible Results of Curriculum 
Revision Program 


The course of study bulletins listed below 
represent objectively some of the tangible re- 
sults of curriculum revision. The more impor- 
tant results—new vision on the part of teach- 
ers and continued effort for still better courses 
of study—cannot be measured by the number 
of bulletins issued or by the thousands of 


pages which they contain. 


TABLE 12.—ELEMENTARY COURSES OF STUDY PUBLISHED SINCE JANUARY 1, 














1923 
. No. of | Year | , No. of 
Year Title Pages Title Pages 
KINDERGARTEN | ARITHMETIC —-contd. 
1923 | Cincinnati, Ohio., Course for Kindergarten 31 1923 | Bridgeton, N. J., Arith. Gr. 1-6 *12 
1923 | Columbus, Nebr., Suggested Kindergarten 1923 Bryan, Ohio, Arith., Gr, 4-6... | *7 
Oe a eee 7 1923 | Buffalo, N. Y., Arith., Gr. 1-4.. 50 
1924 | Dayton, Ohio, A Summary of the Course | 1924 | Chester, Vt., Outline of Arith. *5 
Elementary and Kindergarten ule | 71 1924 | Cincinnati, O., Number Work for Primary 
1924 | Denver, Colo., Course in Kindergarten 106 Grades , 37 
1925 | Detroit, Mich., Course for Kindergarten......| *70 1923 Columbus, Ohio, Arith., Gr. 1-3 he) 
1924 | Elizabeth, N. J., Courses for apenas 1924 | Connecticut State Dept. of Ed., Arithmetic 29 
Elementary GRIND. sos ccccers | 228 1925 | Connecticut State Board of Ed., Teaching of 
1923 | El Paso, Texas, Course for Kinde orgarten. 3 Arith 77 
1925 | Erie, Pa., Kindergarten Program . *§ 1924 | Connecticut State Normal, Course in Arith *10 
1923 | Fort Worth, Texas, Course for Kindergarten | 1924 | Cranston, R. L., Outline in Arithmetic *22 
| and Gr. 1- 3 ST 135 | 1924 | Dayton, Ohio, Social Science and Arithmetic, 
1923 | Glendale, Calif., Course for Kindergarten and | Ty Oincniaveneaes 113 
Gr. 1-6. poh Ake é kb odd és 39 1924 | Denver, C ‘olo. 3 ‘Arithmetic, Gr. 1-6 228 
1925 | Hutchinson, Kans, ” Course for Kindergarten | 1923 | Detroit, Mich., Primary Arithmetic Games... | 31 
| and Elementary Grades. * 508 | 1924 Detroit, Mich., Arithmetic, Gr. 2-8 135 
1924 | Ithaca, N. Y., Course for Kindergarten... 21 1924 East Chicago, Ind., Elem. Arith bo | 63 
1924 Los Angeles, ‘Calif., Course for Kinde orgarten | 1924 | Elmira, N. Y., Arithmetic, Gr. 1-3 
and Gr. 1-2 191 | 1924 Erie Co., O., Arithmetic Exercises, Gr. 1-2 *30 
1924 | New York, N. Y., "Course for werent n | \ 1924 | Erie Co., O., Arithmetic Exercises, Gr. 5-8 69 
— * ae 80 | 1925 | Erie, Pa., Arithmetic Outline *13 
923 | Pittsburgh, Pa., Kindergartens oa 18 # 1924 Fort Smith, Ark., Arithmetic Elem. Grades...| *50 
1923 | Racine, Wis., Course for Kindergarte n 10 | 1923 | Fort Wayne, Ind., Math. for Graded Schools 44 
1924 San Francisco, Calif., Course for Kindergarten | 1924 | Fresno, Calif., Arithmetic, Gr. 1-4 *3 
| and Gr. 1-3.. ...| 121 | 1923 | Glendale, Calif., Arithmetic, Gr. 7-8 *5 
1924 | Warren, Pa., Outline of Courses—Kinder- | } 1924 | Hartford, Conn., State Board of Ed., Course 
Ee ee *2 | in Arithmetic. . 29 
| 1925 | Hartford, Conn., State Board of Ed., Teaching 
| ARITHMETIC | Arith 17 
1924 | Ann Arbor, Mich., Arith., Gr. 1-8 incl.. aoe 52 | 1924 | Harvard, Ill, Suggestions for Arithmetic *7 
1923 | Attleboro, Mass., Standards in Arith. | *20 \ 1924 | Hawaii, Dept. of Public Inst., Arithmetic, | 
1924 | Baltimpre, Md., Geog.-Hist.-Arith., Kinder- i Gr. 4-8.. eae 16 
| garten, Gr. 1-3 Ph Chine a esas ws-s — 7 | 1924 | Hinsdale, Ill., Course in Arithmetic *s 
1924 | Baltimore, Md., Arith., Gr. 4-6 111 | 1924 | Indiana, Arithmetic for the Elem. Schools 80 
1925 | Baltimore Co., Md., A Working Basis for a } 1923 | Indianapolis, Ind., Arithmetic Games, Gr. 1-3 55 
Revision of the Course of Study in Arith. | tl 1924-| Iron Mt., Mich., Arithmetic Outline *8 
925 Baltimore Co., Md., Course in Arith..... . ..e| 955 1925 | Lakewood, Ohio, Commerce, General Science 
1923 | Beardstown, Ill., Course in Arith....... *6 | and Mathematics. ..... : i4 
1923 | Bellingham, Wash., Mental Arith........ 127 | 1923 Lawrence, Kans., Elem. Arithmetic | 
1923 | Boston, Mass., Mathematics . | 25 | 1924 | Litchfield, Conn., Math., Gr. 2-9 25 
1924 | Boylston-Shrewsbury-West Boy Iston, Mass., } 1924 | Long Beach, Calif., First Grade Arith. and | 
CT Civ edecKadeienavinedess *8 ; Projects Seale 28 
| } 1923 | Long Beach, Calif., Second Gr. Arith. and 
i PEs < auevedsedisaass 40 
* Mimeographed sheets. t+ Chart 
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1924 
1923 
1924 
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1925 
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1923 
1923 
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1923 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1923 
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1923 
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1924 
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1923 
1924 
1923 


1923 
1925 
1924 


1924 
1924 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1925 


1924 


1925 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1923 
1924 











ARITHMETIC—Contd. 
Long Beach, Calif., Third Grade Artihmetic 
Long Beach, Calif., Third Gr. Arithmetic 
Long Beach, Calif., Fourth Gr. Arithmetic 
Long Beach, Calif., Arith., Gr. 5-6 and Pro- 
jects... : 
Lynn, Mass., ‘Arithmetic, Gr. 1-4 
Lynn, Mass., Arithmetic, Gr. 5-6 
Lynn, Mass., Arithmetic, J.H.8 
Maryland State Dept. of Education, Arithme- 
tic Goals, Suggestions for Testing and 
". spe 
Methuen, Mass., Arithmetic... 
Middletown, Conn., Course in Arithmetic 
Middletown, N. Y., "Syllabus i in Arithmetic 
Millville, N. J., Course in Arithmetic. . 


Milwaukee, Wis., Course in Arithmetic, Elem 
Minneapolis, Minn , Arithmetic. .. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Arithmetic, Primary 
Intermediate Grades. ... ; 
Montrose, Colo., Arithmetic. . . . ; piiekan i 


Morris, Ill., Course in Arithmetic 
New Bedford, Mass., Arithmetic, Gr. 7-8 
Newburgh, N. Y., Course in Arithmetic 
New Jersey, State Dept. Ed. Bul. No. 5 
New Orleans, La., Arithmetic, Gr. 1-8 
Oakland, Calif., Arithmetic for Special 
Limited Classes, Gr. 1-6. ; 
Olympia, Wash., Arithmetic 


Pennsylvania State Dept. of Ed., Math., Gr 
7-1 


Piedmont, Calif., Math., Gr. 1-6 incl. 
Portland, Me., Arithmetic, Elem. Gr 
Providence, R. I., Course in Arith... 
Pueblo, Colo., Arithmetic Elem........ 
Raleigh, N. C., Elem. Arith ; 
Roanoke, Va., Arithmetic Elem. Gr.. 
Rochester, N. Y., Arith. Gr. 2-6 bien 
Rockford, Il., Arithmetic, Gr. 1-8.. 
Rock Island, t., Science and Math., Gr. 1-6 
Spokane, Wash., Arithmetic. . . 
Staunton, IIL, Arith., 3rd, Sth, 6th Gr 
Superior, Nebr. . Arithmetic... ... 
Toledo, Ohio, Arithmetic............ 
Trenton, N. = Elem. Arithmetic . 
Trenton, N. J., Math., Gr. 7-9.......... 
Trenton, N. J., Elem. "Arith...... 
Washington, D. C., Arith. Elem. Schools, Gr 
1-6 


Washington. D. C., Math, J.H.8..........| 


Wicomico Co., Md, Arithmetic, Gr. 1-7 
Winona, Minn., Course in Arith. Fined 


AR 
Birmingham, Ala., Elementary Art patie 
Broome Co., N. J., Drawing, Gr. 1-4 Ve 
Cicero, Ill., Art, Gr. 1-3.. aan 
Cumberland Co. y 7 Drawing Outline. 
Detroit, Mich., Art, Elementary ‘ 
East Chicago, Ind., Course in Art........ 
El Paso, Texas, Course in Art......... 
Ferndale, Mich., Art, Gr. 1-6 incl. 
Joliet, Ill., Tentative Art Program 
Lakewood, Ohio, Art, Music and Physical 
es 
Litchfield, Mass., National Science, Fine al 
Practical Arts, Gr. 2-8 ‘ 
Long Beach, Calif, Course in Art...... 
Long Beach, Calif., Course in Art... ... : 
Mason City, Iowa, Art Studies. .... 
Oakland, Salif., Sup. Drawing, Gr. 1- -3. 
Olympia, Wash., Course in Art.......... 
Pennsylvania State Dept. of Ed, Art Ed 
St. Cloud, Minn., Fine and Ind. Arts, Gr. 1-6 
| 


South Bend, Ind.. Art and Music re 
Spokane, Wash., Course in Art : 
Trenton, N. J., Course in Fine and Ind. Arts. 





* Mimeographed Sheets. 
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| ART—Contd. 

Tulare Co., Calif., Drawing Outline for Rura 
EERE ED AEE 

Virginia, Minn., Art, Kinde rgarte n thru Gr. ¢ 

Washington, D. C., Drawing, J. H. 8S 


CHARACTER AND MORAL EDUCATION 

Berlin, N. H., Character Development 

Berlin, N. H., Fortieth Annual Report of th: 
Board of Education, Character Develop 





| Elgin, IIL, 


ment p. 5-17 
Boston, Mass., Course in Citize nship Throug 
Character Development, Gr. I-VIII 
Boston, Mass., Citizenship through Chara 
ter Deve lopme nt. 
Detroit, Mich., Gems of Thought from our 
Juniors in the 7th Gr. ; 
Annual Report of the Public Schools 


Guidance 


Part III. A Course in Character Educ 
| Pree ; : 

La Crosse, Wis., Safety Fire Preventior 
Health, Manners and Conduct, Bird 
RR Ea are 

La Crosse, Wis., Educational and Socia 
| 


Los Angeles, ae. Character and Conduct 

Newark, N. , Character Training, Gr. 1-9 

New York City, N. Y., Syllabus on Manners 
and Conduct of Life 

Oakland, Calif., Progress in C haracter Educ 
tion, Covering School Years 1923-1924 
and 1924-1925, Series of School and Class 
room Activities Conducted by the Oa! 

land Teachers 

Oakland, Calif., Bibliographies on . Character 
Education Reported = Schools 

Oregon State Dept. of Ed., Moral Instructio: 
through the Story. 

Salt Lake City, Morais and Manners, History 
and Civics... . 

Utah State Dept. of Education, Character 
Education, Supplement to the Utah Stat: 
Course of Study for Elementary and Hig! 


OO err 
Virginia, Minn., Patriotism and I oyalty 
Morals and Manne rs, Safety Ed 


Physiology and Hygiene. . 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Berkeley, Calif., Phy. Ed. incl., Hygien 
Elem. and J. H. 8. 

Boylston-Shrewsbury y-West Boy iston, 


Mass 
Course in Physiology ; 
Columbus, O., Physical Ed. Program. 
Connecticut ‘State Board of Ed., Schoo! 


Health Program. . 
Connecticut State Bd. rf Ed., Normal Cours 
in Health and Ph ee 
Danville, Ill., Physio = —— Hygie ne, Gr. 1-8 
Detroit, ‘Mich., ymnasium and Playgrout d 
SOS eee 
Detroit, Mich., Folk Dancing. . 
El Paso, Texas, Physical Education 
Ferndale, Mich., Health Education 1-6 
Fort Smith, Ark, Course in Hygiene 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Phy. Ed., Graded Schools 
Fresno, Calif., Physical Education 
Hawaii, Course in Hygiene-Civies, Gr. ‘ 8 
Huron, 8. D., Physical Education, Gr 
a 1 same Dept. of Ed., Physical Ed Bulle - 
Ithacs. N. Y., Health Education.... . 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Course of Study, Book VI, 





Part 1, Ph sical Education... . 

La Crosse, is., Safety-Fire Prevention 
Health, Manners and Conduct, Bird 
DE Rte ae tiddeetes 
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E 12.—ELEMENTARY COURSES OF STUDY PUBLISHED SINCE JANUARY 1, 
1923 (Continued) 








No. of 
pages 


— Title Year Title N of 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION INDUSTRIAL ARTS—contd 


| contd. 123 Detr Mich., Mech. Draw. Les s { 
| ikewood, Ohio, Art, Music and Phys al 1924 Detroit, Mich., Auto Mecha s 
Education 21 123 } Pas Texas, Manual Arts 
| s Angeles, Calif., Corrective Phy. Ed 16 192 Ithaca, N. ¥ J. H. S. Manual Arts 
vnn, Mass., Hygiene, Gr. 5-6 *s 1925 Lakewood, O} Home Econor sand M 
Massachusetts State Dept. of Ed., Minimum ial Arts 
| Essentials for Phy. Ed. in Normal School 19 1924 Litchfield, Mass., Natl. Science, |} 
| Michigan State Dept. of Ed., Phy. Ed. Un Pr Arts. Gr. 2-8 
graded Material for Elem. Schools 109 123 Los Angeles, Calif., Industrial Art 
Michigan State Dept of Ed., PI Trair 123 Newburgh, N. Y., Manual Trai 
| ing, Graded Schools 312 123 New! N. Y., Industrial Arts 
| Millville, N. J., Health, Gr. 1-8 20) 124 Oakland, Calif., Industrial Arts. Gr. 1 
| Milwaukee, Wis., Health Habits, Gr. 1-3 * 124 Pass N. J., Industrial Arts, Gr. 1—4 
ewburgh, N. Y., Course in Physiology 1 124 rrenton, N. J., Industrial and Fine Arts \ 
wburgh, N. Y., Course in Phy. Training 68 


ew Orleans, La., Hygiene "3 LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION 
rfolk, Va., Phy. Ed. and Recreatior 123 and ENGLISH 


North Carolina State Dept. of Ed., Lessons in 124 Balt re, Md., Reading—Comp 
| in Phy. Ed., Elem. Gr 120 ratur Spelling—Handwrit 
lakland, Calif., Rules for Athletic Games, gst ind Gr. 1-3 
| | Grs. 3-9 54 124 Baltimore, Md., English, Gr. 4—6 . 
| ind, Calif., Physical Ed. for J. H.S 72 123 | Bellingham, Wash., Course in Eng 
| regon State Dept. of Ed., A Course in Physi 1924 Bridgeton, N. J., English. Gr. 1-6 
| eal Education 118 924 Bridgeton, N. J., Eng G Fan} 
shkosh, Wis., Syllabus of Games, Gr Ss *292 123 (hene Wash., Tr. Sech« l 


hkosh, Wis., Syllabus of Games, Gr. 1 *28 
4 














| 
| hkosh, Wis., Syllabus of Games, Gr 6 *24 1924 Buf N. Y., Engli 8 
| | ssaic, N. J., Health and Hygiene 33 Cl I English | 
Pennsylvania State Dept. of Ed., Health, Phy v2 Chica H I English, } > 
| } Ed., Gr. 1-8 292 124 | Cicero, Il., I h, Gr. 1-8 
Pennsylvania State Dept. of Ed., Hygiene ) ( bus, Nebr., English ¢ 
and Physiology, Gr. 1-8 163 Columt Nebr., Picture 8 . 
idelphia, Pa., Health Ed., Gr. 1-6 130 924 | ( State Bd. of Ed. Oral and W 
Philadelphia, Pa., Health Ed., Helps for 24 | Ce State Normal School, R 
| Teachers "12 Oral and Written Eing., Library ¢ 
’ueblo, Colo., Hygiene and Phy. Ed 24 1923 | Cumberland ( N. J., Suggestive | 
| Roanoke, Va., Hygiene and Phy. Ed *2 Lesso! 
Richmond, Va., Course in Hygiene *27 1925 Dayt oO Course in Expres n.G 
| Spokane, Wash., Health Educat 7 124 Dayte Ohio, Reading, English, Gr i 
Trenton, N. J., Elementary Hygiene 18 123 Detroit, Mich., Pupil’s Guide for Speech ¢ 
Virginia, Minnesota, Patriotism and Loyalty saatine P 
| Morals and Manners, Safety Ed., Phys 124 Detroit, Mic Drill for Foreign Child 
iology and Hygiene 18 Word Recognition ) 
| Washington, D. C., Phy. Training, J. H.S *1] 1925 Detroit, Mich., irse in Eenglist {24 
} West Virginia State Dept. of Ed., Manual of 92 Detroit, Mich., Self-Help Remedial Lé 
Physical Education 19 Grammatical Forms f 
Wheeling, W. Va., Physical Education 925 Detroit, Mich., Self-Help Remed La 
| Capitalization and Punctuatior j 
HOME ECONOMICS 1924 | Detroit, Mich., Studies with Foreign B tit 
| Lakewood, Ohio, Home Economics and Man- 1023 Kast Cl g Ind., English-Language { 
| | ual Arts 57 92 East Longmeadow, Mass., English Expr ? 
Los Angeles, Calif.,. Home Economics, Gr 12 Erie, Pa., Language Outline 
| 1A-8B. 8 124 | Erie Co., Ohio, English Ex., Gr. 3-8 
Louisiana State Dept. of Ed., Home Economics 1924 Escanaba, Mich., Course in Languags 
| Elem. and H.S 71 1923 | Essex ¢ N. J., English, Gr. 3-5 } 
Lynn, Mass., Home Economics, Gr. 7—9 *17 1923 Evaneaville, Ind., Language Courses 
New York State Dept. of Ed., Syllabus for 1924 Ferndale, Mich., English, Gr. 1-6 , 
Home making and Home Economics 77 1924 | Fort Smith, Ark., Language, Elem. Gr 6S 
Oklahoma State Dept. of Vocational Educa- 1924 Fort Smith, Ark., Story Telling, Elem. Gr , 
tion, Elem. H~me Economics 64 1923 | Fort Wayne, Ind., English, Gr. Sc 5 
Tallahassee, Fla., Home Economics *13 1923 Fresno, Calif., English 
° rrenton, N. J., Elem. Home Economics 11 1923 | Glendale, Calif., Grammar and Comp., 7-8 ¢ *] 
rrenton, N. J., Elem. Home Economics 8 1924 Hawa Language, Gr. IV-—VIII 64 
Washington, D. C., Domestic Art, J. H.S *2 1923 Highland Park, Mich., Language Outlins ’ 
| 1924 Howell, Mich., English, Gr. 7-12 } 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 1923 Indianapolis, Ind., Course in Englist 5 
serkeley, Cal., Industrial Ed., Gr. 4—6, the 1923 Indianapolis, Ind., Elem. English Com Is 
J. H. 8. and Senior, Part-time and Even- 1923 | Jackson, Mich., English, Elem. Gr 4 
ing High School 143 1923 Kansas City, Mo., English for Elem. Sc} 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Industrial Arts, Gr. 5—8 12 1923 La Crosse, Wis., English for Lower Grades i4 
Denton, Tex., College of Industrial Arts 238 1925 Lakewood, Ohio, English, French, Latin 12 
Detroit, Mich., Students’ Manual in Boys’ 1923 Lawrence, Kans., Elem. Eng 
| Construction Work 64 19 Lima, Ohio, English Art 17 
Detroit, Mich., Opportunities and Require- 1923 | Lincoln, Nebr., Outline in Eng., 7-8 Gr 17 
ments, Part II 101 1924 Litchfield, Comn., Eng. and Handwriting, Gr 
Detroit, Mich., Opportunities and Require- 2-8 60 
ments, Part III 99 1924 Long Beach, Calif., First Gr. Language 
Detroit, Mich., Mech. Draw. Standards and 
| Conventions 14 
| | 
| * Mimeographed Sheets t Charts 

















TABLE 12.—ELEMENTARY COURSES OF STUDY PUBLISHED SINCE JANUA 
1923 (Continued) 





Year Title 
LACT, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, 
ND ENGLISH contd. 
1924 | Long Bes a Calif., Lang. and Spell, Gr. 2 
1924 | Long Beach, Calif., Lang. and Spell., Gr. 3 
1925 | Long Beach, Calif., Lang. and Spell., Gr. 4. 
1923 | Los Angeles, Calif., English,7B-11B....... 
1923 | Los Angeles, Calif., Speech Correction... 
1925 Lynn, Maass., Outline for Lang., Gr. 1-4... 
1024 Manchester, N. H., Course in English 
1923 Mason City, Iowa, Language Report 
1923 | Michigan State a of Ed., Lang. Lessons 
1925 Millville, N. J., Composition, Gr. 1-8 
1925 | Minneapolis, Minn., Eng., Ed. Bul. No. 6 
1925 | Montrose, Col., Language 
1923 | New Bedford, Mass , Lang. in Elem. Grades 
1923 | New Bedford, Mass., English, Gr. 7-8... 
1923 | Newburgh, N. Y., Course in English...... 
1925 | New Orleans, La., English, Gr. 1-8 
1924 | New York City, N. Y., Course in Eng. for 2 
| years eee 
923 | New York State Dept. ‘of Ed. Elem. in Eng 
4! (Ry eae 
1923 | Oakland, Calif., Lang. and Gram. for Special 
| Limited Classes, Gr. 2-6........ 7 
1924 | Olympia, Wash., Lang and Gram. 
1923 | Oshkosh, Wis., Primary English 
1923 | Oshkosh, Wis., English, 4-6......... 
1923 | Oshkosh, Wis., English, Gr. 7 and 8 
924 | Oshkosh, Wis., Prim. English 
1923 | Passaic, N. J., English, Gr. 1 he 
1924 | Pe nnsylvania ‘Btate De spt. of E 4, Eng. Gr. 7 
} 12 ieseatees gta 
1924 | Quanah, Tex., English. . - 
1925 | Raleigh, N. C., English, Gr. 3........ 
1925 Raleigh, N. C., English, Gr. 1-6. 
1923 | Roanoke, Va., Eng., Elementary Gr. 
1924 Rock Island, Ill., Language Arts, Gr. 1 6. 
1923 | Salt Lake City, Utah, Eng., Gr. 1-12 
1923 San Diego State Teachers College, Calif., Plan 
of Procedure in the Teaching of Func- 
tional Eng. in the Elem. School 
1925 | Schenectady, N. Y., English, Elem. Gr 
1923 Sioux City, lowa—Applied Eng., Gr. 7 
1923 | Springfield, Mass., Elem. English , 
1923 | South Bend, Ind., Eng., Kdgn. and Gr. 1-6 
1923 | Superior, Nebr., English , 
1923 | Trenton, N. J., Elem. E ng. Lit and Spell 
1923 | Trenton, N. J., Elem. Course in Reading 
1924 | Trenton, N. J , Elem. Course in Eng. and 
EN lf TRIED ET AEE 
1924 | Trenton, N. J., E nglish, Gr. 7-9 ‘ 
1924 Virginia, Minn., Lang. and Gram. Gr 1 8 
1924 | Virginia, Minn., Public Speaking, Gr. 7-12 
1923 | Washington, D.C , Eng. Elem. ee alas 
1923 | Weuneaen, Wis., Course in English....... 
1925 | Waukesha, Wis., Language Games.......... 
1925 | Waukesha, Wis., Good English Drive. . 


Waukesha, Wis., English Suggestions, Gr 4-6 

West Hoboken, N. J., Correct Speech Habits, 
Gr 1A to 8B eee 

| Wyoming State Dept. of Ed., ‘Course for Rural 

Schools 


MUSIC 
Columbus, Ohio, Music for Elem., Jr. 


High. ... 
Connecticut State Normal School—1. Music, 
° 


2 Pins Spee ee dasthetn baths 4608 0 600 
Detroit, Mich. Elem. 
El Paso, Tex., Music... . . a eat 
Englewood, Colo., Course of Study, Music 
| go ee Mich., ‘Music for the Grades , 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Course of Study, Music... . 
Hawaii, Course in Music, Gr. 4-8 
lowa State University, College of Ed. Series 
No. 2. Music for Elem. Schools 
Jefferson Co., lowa, Songs for Community 
I, anise cde bth 


Lakewood, Ohio, Art, Music and Physic al 
Education ae ; 





t-Charts. 


Mimeographed sheets. 


and Sr. | 


No. of | 
Pages Year 
1923 
49 1924 
53 
&2 
202 1924 
7 1923 
*Q 1923 
244 1923 
*1 | 1924 
158 
20 | 1925 
52 | 1924 
*6H0 1923 
28 1923 | 
13 1924 
*39 1923 
1924 
lil 1924 | 
121 
30 1923 
, 1923 
*58 
*22 1924 
*24 
*41 1924 
1924 
1924 
60 1923 
1923 
*6 
*3 
*9 192 
*4 
102 1925 
1923 
1925 
11 1923 
249 
203 1923 
27 
32 1923 
; 1924 
124 1923 
16 
1923 
8 
72 1923 
28 
7 1923 
65 
48 924 
*13 
*13 1924 
*3 1923 
1924 
*15 1924 
53 1923 
1923 
23 


*8 1924 
*5 1923 
24 192: 
10 1923 

1923 
35 

192 
46 

1923 
21 











Title 
MUSIC—contd. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Music 


Michigan State Dept of Ed., Music Me: 
Test. Suggested Outline ‘for Elem ,vr 
Sr. H., and Adult Contests. . 

Modesto, Calif., Elem. School Music 

Newburgh, N. Y., Course of Study, Isic 

Oakland, Calif., Music, Gr. 3+4.. 

Oakland, Calif., Music, Gr. 3-4 

Oakland, Calif., Music Appreciation for ¢ 

Oakland. Calif., — for J. H.S 

Olympia, W ash. , Music... 

Pennsylvania State Dept. of Ed. Cour 
ar 

South Bend, Ind., Art and Music Depts 

Spokane, Wash., Music eee 

Trenton, N. J., Elem. Music 

Trenton, N. J., Elem. Music 

Virginia, Minn., Course in Music 


NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


Bryan, Ohio, To the Teachers of Agricult 
California State University, College of A 
Agricultural Nature Study for Rural 8 
Connecticut State Board of Ed., Elem. A; 
7 SE ee é 
Denver, Colo., General Science and Biology 
Ferndale, Mich. , Nature Study and Geog 
Ft. Smith, Ark.,Science, Elem. Grades 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Geog. and Gen. Science 


La Crosse, Wis, Safety-Fire Prevent 
Health, Manne rs and Conduct, Bird | 
Sars ae 


Lakewood, Ohio, Comme reial, Gener 
Science and Mathematics 

Long Beach, Calif., Course in Nature Study 

Los Angeles, Calif., General Science 

Lynn, Mass., Gene ral Science 

New Bedford, Mass., Nature for the Ele 
| SRS a a 

North Dakota State Dept. of E d., Eler 
Nature Study and Agr.......... 

Oakland, Calif., Science, Gr. 7-9.. 

Oakland, Calif., Agriculture for J H.§8 


Oregon State Dept. of Ed., Outline Teac! 
of Elem. Agr.. ee bn 
Pennsylvania State De »pt. "of Ed., Course 


Agriculture. . 
Philadelphia, Pa., “Nature Study and In 

ductory Science.......... 
Roanoke, Va., Nature Study and Home Geos 

raphy in ‘Prim. Gr... 
Rock Island, Ill., Science ‘and Mathemati 

8 Ye re ee 
Toledo, Ohio, Nature Study (incl. Gardening 
Trenton, N. J., Elementary Nature Study | 
Trenton, N. J., Elementary Nature Study 
Walden School, N. Y. C., Creative Scien 


Teaching. . 
Washington, D. Cc, “Nature Study, Elem. Gr 
Washington, ‘D.C. , General Science for J. H 
_ a rere 
PENMANSHIP | 
Baltimore, Md., Reading—Composition 


Literature — Spelling — Handwriting 
Kindergarten and Gr. 1-3 
Connecticut State Board of Ed., Handwriting 
Courtland, N.Y., High School Course in P< 
Detroit, Mich., Handwriting A. I. Grade 
Detroit, Mich., Handwriting B. 2. Grade 
Detroit, Mich., Practice Tests in Handwriting 
Gr. 3B 5A. cathe dee tie a6-0 ts 
Detroit, Mich., Practice Tests in Handwrit 
Gr. 6 eS aia in niet ; 
East Lonmnendnis, “Mass., Course in Per 
SOD, ow 6000450 , 
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LE 12.—ELEMENTARY COURSES OF STUDY PUBLISHED SINCE JANUARY 
1923 (Continued) 
Title Ro. of | Yea: Title vo. of 
Age Pa 
PER MANGHIP Contd. READING AND LITERATURE~ 
} nd., Course in Handwrit 4 ’ New 0 I Elem. Read 
rt Smith, Ark., Penmanship, Elem. Gr ey i Niobrara ( W Course R l 
Fort ene ind. fren Graded ) Ohio State Dept. of Ed., Read. Mar 
Schools 14 124 | Olympia, W Reading 
Haw ( rse in Handwriting S t Pu ( I ling, let l 
H und Park, Mich., Elem. Px " R | I iry R 
| hfield, Conn., Eng. and H ‘ G R I heading 
9-8 ( Roa \ ( rst Read 
ng Beach, Calif., Penmanship. ( Ss j Rocl N. ¥ Li Ke ( 
" nn, Mass., Writing, Gr. 1 Re \ Atta t l 
Newburgh, N. Y., Course in Writing 123 Saginaw, | t Side, Mich Re 
New York City, N. Y., Pen. with Syliat oY Sand Springs, Okla., Reading, 
I idelphia, Pa., Handwriting, Teacher } 8 x City, lowa, Read Pr 
Manual ) } S t st. | Min i l 
Portland, Maine, Penmanship, Elementar Le 
Q kane, Wasl Course in Pen: ! D Og pear S. Dak., Tr Dey 
| rrenton, N. J., Elementary Handwrit ( irse in R 
| ‘ rrenton, N. J., Elementary Handwriting j St. ¢ 1, Minr Read G ( 
| t | Virginia, Minn., Course in Penmanship i Superior, Nebr., Reading 
Washington, D. C., Penmanship, J. H. 8 “4 rr Nd. 1 | 
rr J., Ele R 
READING AND LITERATURE Pre Elem. R i] 
Baltimore, Md., aes s n-Liter Pre N I sh, Gr. 7-9 
ature Spelling Handwriting, Kir 
dergarten and Gr. 1-3 73 SPELLING 
Baltimore Co., Md., A Working Basis for the 24 Balt Md., id ( 
Revision of the Course of Study in Reading Spelling—Ha ‘ 
Battle Creek, Mich Literature for Gr. 1-6 I rten and Gr. 1-3 
incl * 124 Boylst Shrewsbury-West | I 
Berkeley, Ca Reading and P q 104 Spe P 
Berlin, W Li br rv Reading 23 ( | S g Surve 
Boylston-West Boylston-Shrewsbury, Mass.. 1924 ( ro, | I ce First Gr. I W 
| | Course in Reading *14 124 Danville, I Spelling S 
| } Bridgeton, N. J., Reading, Gr. 1—¢ 1923 Detroit, M Progre Le 
Cherryvale, Kans., Reading, Gr. 1-¢ *3t Har riting Ser l-7 
Cicero, Ill., Reading #96 1924 Detr M Spellir B-2A 
Cleveland Hats., Ohio, Literature *118 4 Detre Spelling Sup., Gr. 21 
Connecticut State Bd. of Ed teading and 1924 East Chicag Ind., Spelling 1-9 
Literature 27 19 Kast Longmeadow, Mass., Spe 
| Danville, Ill.. Reading, Gr. 1—8 28 | 192 Essex ( N. ¥ Spelling | Grad 
Danville, Il., .~ ading Survey *f 4 Fernd Micl Spelling Out 
Dayton, Ohio, Reading, English, Gr. 1-4 79 1 Fort Smit Ar Spelling Elem. G 
Des Moines, Iowa, Reading and Literature, 123 | Glendale, ¢ f., Spelling, Gr. 7-8 
= go yy ey 6 e210 1923 Iron Mountain, Mich., Spelling | 
Det = , Mich., Picture Story Reading Lessons 19235 Irvington, N. J Spelling 
for ’ Beginne as 228 1924 Jersey City, N. J., Spelling List for ¢ 
Detroit, Mich., I nic Games and Exercises 168 1924 Long Beac Calif., Lang. and Sp Cr j 
Detroit, ee Read f 1924 Long Beach, Calif., Lang. and Spe ( 
Detroit, Mich., Plan for Teaching Pt nics ‘ 124 | Long Beach, Calif., Lang. and Sp« Gr 
Detroit, Mich., Course in Englist $F 19 Lynn, Ma Spelling, Gr. 5-6 
| t I ust Chicago, Ind., Reading, Gr 1—- 4 10235 Middlet« wh, N. Y., Sy ibus in Spe 
t | Erie Co., Ohio, Poems for Grades 1—4 *2] 1925 | Millville, N. J., Spelling, Gr. 2-8 
t | Ferndale, Mich., Reading *] | 1923 | Newburgh, N. Y., Course in Spx 
Fort Smith, Ark., Reading, Elem. Grades *33 1925 New Orleans, La Spelling 
t | Fort Wayne, Ind., Reading, Primary 17 1925 | Raleigh, N. C., Spelling, Gr. 1-6B 
Glendale, Calif., Reading, Gr. 7-8 *11 1923 | Roanoke, Va., Spelling 
Indiana State Der yt. of Ed., Re ading, Elem 120 1923 Irent N.J., Elem. Eng. I 
Ithaca, N Y., Outline of Phonetics Z| 1924 rrenton, N. J., English and Spx 
Joliet, Ml., Reading Program tl 1923 | Waukesha, Wis., Course in Spx g 
i Kalamazoo, Mich., Reading and Literatur 
| Western State Normal Trair ng Schools 199 SOCIAL STUDIES 
Lawrence, Kans , Elementary Re > ng Civics 
| i Long Beach, Calif., First Grade teading and 124 Ber Wis., ¢ cs 
Phonics 3 if} 124 Crook C Oregon, Civies, Gr. 1—4 
Long Beach, Calif , Reading and Phonics. Gr 9 27 ) Glenda ( f., Civies Cour ~ 
| Long Beach, ¢ salif., Reading and!Phonies, Gr. 3 24 124 Hawa ( rse in Hygiene, ( ( j 
Long Beach, Calif., Reading, Gr. 4 51 23 lilwaukee, Wis., Outline in C 
Los Leen 3 alif., English 7 B-11 B 202 1924 Milwaukee, Wis., Study of Citizens} 
] | Lynn,Mass., Read and Lit., Gr. 5-6 *12 1923 Newburgh, N. Y., Civies and Patr 
| | Lynn, Mass., Literature Gr. 1- -4 *25 19 New Orleans, La., Civics Plan Show 
Maryland State ~~ of Ed ent Read 88 | f Ka Grad 
Mason City, Iowa, Primary Re: ling * ) New ¥ City, N. Y., ¢ ( 
| Mi ddletown, N. Y., Syllabus in Read.. Gr. 1-3 *2 Syllobus f 
Millville, N. J. Reading, Gr. 1-8 *1] 19 Oal d, Calif., Ninth Yr. ] 
Newark, N. J., Reading Survey 5f Vocational Civics 
Newburgh, IN Y Res ading 8 1924 | Oal Cc ( rk 
New Castle, Pa ent Reading Exercise 5 
| 
| M wraphed Sheets t Charts 
. 18 
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| 





Year 


1924 | 
1923 
1924 
1923 | 
1923 
1923 


1923 
1924 
1924 
1923 
1923 


1924 
1925 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1924 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1923 


1923 
1924 
1924 
1923 | 


1924 
1923 


1924 
1925 


1925 


1923 


1925 
1924 
1924 


1924 
1924 


1924 
1923 
1924 
1924 


1924 | 
1923 
1925 


1924 
1924 
1923 


1923 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 


1924 
1924 





: No. of | 
Year Title pages 
SOCIAL STUDIES—contd. 
Civics —contd. 
1923. Revere, Mass., Syllabus in Civics 39 
1925 Somerset Co., Md., Civies for Public Elem 
Schools 38 
1923 | Stamford, Conn., Civies 
1924 | Superior, Nebr., Americanization 
1923 | Trenton, N. J., Course in Civics 11 
1924 Trenton, N. J., Course in Civics 22 
Geography 
1924 Baltimore, Md., Geog., Gr. 4-6 74 
1923 | Baton Rouge, La., State Dept. of Ed., Super- 
visory Program in Geog *4 
1924 Battle Creek, Mich., Course in Geog 15 
1924 Boylston, Mass., Course in Geog *11 
1923 | Bridgeport, Conn., Course in Geog 192 
1924 Bridgeton, N. J., Geography, Gr. 1-6 
1924 Calif. State Dept. of Ed., Geography, Gr. 4-6 83 
1923 Cheyenne, Wyo., State Dept. of Ed., Material 
for the Teaching of Wyoming Geography, 
Rural Schools, Gr. 4-6 64 
1924 | Columbus, Ohio, Geog., Gr. 1-6 and VII-B of 
H.8 : 30 
1923 | Concord, Mass., Course in Geog 6 
1923 | Cranston, R. 1., Outline in : 1e08 *30 
1924 Denville, Ill., Geography, Gr. 3-8 24 
1923 Fast Longme: —, Mass egy = of Geog *3 
1923 Essex Co., N.. , Home Geog., G *22 
1924 Ferndale, Mic he , Nature Study ‘ane Geogra- 
phy aa *21 
1924 Fort Smith, Ark., Geography, Elem. Gr *49 
1923 Fort Wayne, Ind., Geog. and Gen. Sci 26 
1924 | Fresno, Calif., Geography 
1923 | Glendale, Calif., Geog., Gr. B7 and A7 *15 
1924 Gloversville, N. Y., eceronny *2 
1925 | Hackensack, N. J., Geography 38 
1924 Hawaii, Geography, Gr. 4-8... 51 
1923 | Lawrence, Kans., Belem. Ge og. 
1923 | Lima, Ohio, Geog. for Elem. Schools and 
8. ‘ . ; 60 
1925 | Lynn, Mass., Geography, Gr. 5-6 *19 
1923 | Middletown, Conn., Course in Geography 12 
1923 | Middletown, N. Y., Syllabus in Geog. *6 
1925 | Millville, ae! , Geog., Gr. 4B ) *30 
1924 | Milwaukee, Wis., Course in Geography 23 
1924 | Montrose, Colo.. Course in Geog. *29 
1923 | New Bedford, Mass., Geography, Gr. 7-8 15 
1923 | New Bedford, Ms —.. Geog. Elem. Gr 8 
1923 | Newburgh, N. Y., Course in Geog. 15 
1924 | New Orleans, La., Geography, Gr. 1-8 *117 
1924 New York City, N. Y., Course in Geog. . 15 
1923 | Omaha, Nebr., Geography, Elem. Gr. 56 
1924 | Oshkosh, Wis., Geography, Gr. 3-5 *58 
1924 | Oshkosh, Wis., Geography, Gr. 6-8 ; *49 
1923 | Passaic, N. J., Goaprepng. 1-4 oad 
1923 —. Pa., Geog. and Intro. Science, Gr 
85 
1924 | P hilade “Iphia, Pa., Helps for Teachers, Current 
Geog. , | 19 
1923 | Port Arthur, Texas, Outline for Geog *8 
1925 | Portland, Me., Geography, Gr. 3-7... 47 
1923 | Pueblo, Colo., Geog. for the Grades..... 24 
1923 | Richmond, Va., Course in Geography *35 
1923 | Roanoke, Va., Nature Study and Home Geog 
in Prim. a, ideiweteinew eas esas *23 
1923 | Saginaw, Mich., Geog., Gr. 3-5 incl.. ; 49 
1923 | San Juan, P. R. Geog., Gr. 5-6 90 
1923 | South St. Paul, Minn., Third and Fourth Gr 
Geography *! 
1923 | South St. Paul, Minn., Geog. ‘of So. St. Paul. . .| *4 
1923 | South St. Paul, Minn., Travel and raarveenal 
| as oh aduda de ahentes tie | *7 
1923 | Superior, Nebr., {Geosraphy ae prada 13 
1923 | Trenton, N. J., Elem. Geog.. a ; 13 
1924 | Trenton, N. J., Elem. Geog... 28 
1923 | Washington, D. C., Course in Geog.. J. H. 8. | 27 
1923 | Washington, D. C., Geog., J. H. 8S 13 
1924 | Whatcom Co., Wash., Geog Outline... *4 
* Mimeographed Sheets. t Charts. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
>, N. J., Course in History 


Chicago, Ill., Elem. Social Studies, 


Course in History 


Crook Co., Oregon, : 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Course of Study, I 


~ 


Hawaii, History, Gr. 5 


Manchester, N. H., Course in History 
Middletown, Conn., Course in Am 
Wis., History, Gr. 1-6 
New Bedford, Mass., 
New Bedford, Mass., 

Newburgh, N. Y., Course af Study, 
New al a City, N. Y., 


Oly mpi, w ash., Course in History 


f] 


, Course in History 


"Cou Irse in n History 
, Elem. Course in Histo 

.J., Elem } ourse in Histor ry 
Trenton, N. = Hist., 
U niversity of State >  /} # 


. MMe 


. irginia, ‘Minn., Course of History 
D: C., Course in History 


Social Studies Combined 


Md. ‘ Social Studies, J. 


Bridgeton, N - , Social Se ience, 


ist. a ae , ‘ 
Cleveland, Ohio, Social Sciences, J. H.S 
Connecticut State Bd of Ed., Social Studies 


, Citizenship, Gea -ogrs aphy 
we. Ohio, Social Science, : 
Dayton, Ohio, Social Science and Arithmet 
Denver, Colo., Social Science, Gr. 7-9 

Detroit, Mich., Geog., Hist., 
East = Ind., Social Studies 


Huron, 8. Dake 0 ewe and Civies 

Lakewood, Ohio, History and Civies, Geogra 
phy and Vocations 

Lawrence, Kans., Sociai Studies 

Litchfield, Conn., Social Studies, Gr. : 

Little Rock, Ark., Teachers Manual, ( 


Los Angeles, Calif., Social Studies 

Lynn, Mass., Social Science, Gr. 8.... 

Lynn, Mass., Civics and V ocations. ; 

Lynn, Mass. ' Social Science, J. H.S 

Millville, N. J., Hist. and Civics, Gr 1-8 
Milwaukee, Wis., Social Science Interests for 








Milwaukee, Wis., * Oualine in Geon. 
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Title No of Year Title N : 
Pages Ages 
SOCIAL STUDIES—contd GENERAL COURSES —-contd 
Social sciences combined—contd. ) Casper, W Course of Study, Gr 
Minneapolis, Minn., Social Science Projects 124 | Charleston, W. Va., Elem. ¢ rse of S 
Elem. Gr 2 Charlotte. N. C.. Course of Studs 
Montrose, Colo., History and ¢ i Gr. 1-8 2 Chester, 8. C., Grammar and Prim. ¢ 
Oakland, Calif., Social Studies, Elem. Cycle ; Study 
Pennsylvania State Dept. of Ed., History and 1924 Cice | Grade 0 nme 
Social Studies, Gr. 4—6 ink 7 124 Cliffside, N. J., Curri Studie 
Pueblo, Colo., History and Civics ( 2 Clifton, N. J., Course of Study, G 5 
Richmond, Va., Hist., Civics, Geog., Ele 4 M Cor D'A e, Idaho, Gr 
unoke, Va., History, Civics *1¢ »4 ( I ( rzia, Annual Rey 
ck Island, [L., Social Science, Gr. 1-6 . } Corsica lexas, Course of 8 ly 
Salt Lake City, Morals and Manners, History 19 Da . Texas, Teachers’ Hand | 
and Civics G 5 
Spokane, Wash. History and Civ j Davenport, lowa, Synopsis f ¢ 
Virginia, Minn Patriotisn und Loyalt Study 
Morals and Manners, Safety Ed., Physi 1924 Dayt O} Course of Study, | 
ology and Hygiene {8 nd Kindergarter 
Wyoming State Dept. of Ed., Rural School v2 Dent Texas, Teachers Manu ( 
History, Geography, Primary l¢ f Study i 
124 Den r. ( Courses “ft j \l 
Safety Education Kindergarter 
Birmingham, Ala., Safety Education for Elen ) Downers Grove, IIl., ¢ rae of S 
Schools and Junior Safety Cour Ed if ) I rse, Mich., ¢ irse of S i 
Chicago, Ill., Safety Ed., A Plan Book for 2 Elbe Georgia, Twe thir 
Elem. Schools 164 Rep / 
Omaha, Nebr., Safety Instruction and Sug ) Eldon, M Course of Study i 
gestions for Junior Safety (¢ incil Orgar 123 Electr lex Course f Stud ] 
zation 28 Regulations 
La Crosse, Wis., Fire Prevention, Health i Elizabe N. J., Outline ¢ 
Manners and Conduct 7 Eler ind Kgr 
j La Crosse, Wis., Safety-Fire Preventior } I id, Oh Ninth A ill 
Health, Manners and Conduct, Bird- 24 Etowa I B et 
| Study 7 1923 | Florence, Kans., Course of Stud ( 
Virginia, Minn., Patriotism and Loyalty dated Schools 
Morals and Manners, Safety Ed., Physi 923 Fort Worth, Texas, Course of St 
ology and Hygiene {8 24 (sallip Ohi ( urse of Stud I ’ 
| Wyoming State Dept. of Ed. Course for Safe 124 Glendale, Calif., Elem. Course of St 
ty Instruction 2 192 Glendale, Calif., Elem. Cour s 
| 19 Grand For N. Dak., ¢ rst St uc . 
Miscellaneous 1923 | Grand Island, Nebr., Schedule of 8 *“( 
Oakland, Caiif., Thrift, A Prelin Course 19 Hanibal, Mo., Course of Study, ‘ H 
of Study in Kindergarter ] entary } H ster, Calif., Course of Stud H 
| and High School 1923 Holton, Kans., Course of Stud f 
j South St. Paul, Minn., Industries of S St 192 Houston, Texas, Course of Study j 
| Paul *9 1925 Hutchinson, Kans., Course in K 
und Elementary Grades OS 
GENERAL COU 1924 Independence, lowa, Outline of M 
Akron, Ohio, Summary of Cou of Study by quirements 12 
Gr 7 1923 Ionia, Mict Outline Course of St l 
Angiolia, Ind., Announcement and Course of 1923 Kalamazoo, Mich., Early Elem. Dept., ¢ 
Study l of Study 6 
Arlington, Texas, Nineteenth Annual An- 924 Kent, Ohio, Course of Study, Eler . 
nouncement 29 | Gr. 1-6 
Austin, Minn., Outline of Work, Gr. 1-6 5 1923 | Lanett, Ala., Eleventh Annual Bullet 
Austin, Texas., Elem. Course of Study 129 192 Lead, 8S. Dak., Course of Study Sup., | 
Bakersfield, Calif., Course of Kindergarten Lang., Hist., and Plans for | 
and Gr. 1-6 2 Changes ‘ 
1 | Banggr, Maine, Elem. Course of Study #39 1923 | Lorain, Ohio, Blem. Course of Stud i 
{ Barberton, Ohio, Bulletin No. I #25 1924 Los Angeles, Calif., Course of Study, Gr ! 
Benton, Ark., Manual 27 1924 Los Angeles, Calif., Course of Study, Gr f 
Berkeley, Calif., Elem. Visual Instruction 119 1924 Ludlow, Ky., Annual Report of Bd. of Pd i 
Boston, Mass., Syllabus Elem. Schools, Gr., 1923 Macon, Ga., Fifty-first Annual! Report 174 
3 2 996 1924 Maquoketa, Iowa, Course of Study ! 
| Birmingham, Ala., Manual of Instruction, 1 1923 Marinette, Wis., Course of Study, ¢ 
| Elem. Arith., Hist., Lang., Read., Spell 72 Special Work ‘ 
2 Birmingham, Ala., Manual of Instruction, 1923 Marquette, Mich., Outline of Grade j 
Elem. Sup. Study, Citizen Tr., Health, 1923 | Marshall, Texas, Course of Study 
Science, Geography 43 1923 | Maysville, Ky., Annual Report s4 
Birmingham, Ala., Manual of Instruction, 1923 Mexia, Texas, Course of Study 1) 
Elem. Draw., Home Ec., Man. Tr., 1924 Milford, Conn., Course of Study si 
| Music, Phys. Ed., Writing 21 1924 | Mingo Junction, Ohio, Course of Stud “4 
3 | Birmingham, Ala., Synopsis, Elem. Course of 1923 Modesto, Calif., Course of Study fi 
Study 15 1923 | Montgomery, Ala., Elem., Course of St 
t Birmingham, Ala., Synopsis, Elem. Course 1924 Muncie, Ind., Elem., Course of Stud 
of Study 16 1925 New Orleans, La., Course of Study 
Birmingham, Ala., Synopsis, Elem. Course of 1924 Newton, Iowa, Course of Study, Elem. Gr 
Study 22 1-6 *178 
Branford, Conn., Course of Study *O8) 1923 Norfolk, Va., Course of Study, Flem. Sel 131 
Bristol, R. I., School Report : 48 1925 Oakland, Calif., Sub-Primary Classes l 
| | 
—' * Mimeographed Sheets + Charts. 
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1923 
1923 
1923 


1924 
1925 


19023 | 


1923 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1924 
1924 


1925 


1923 | 


1924 
1924 


1923 
1923 
1924 


1924 


1923 


3 | Oak Park, Ill., 


Title 


GENERAL COURSES—contd. 
Oakland, Calif., Handbook of Suggestions for 
use in Atypic al Classes. . . 
Outlines, Elem Co ourse of Study 


| Opelika, Ala., Course of Study, Announce- 
| ment, Rules and Regulations 
Ottumwa, lowa, Course of Study, Rules and 
Regulations 
Passaic, N. J., Course of Study, Gr. 1-6, Hist., 
Geog., Ind Arts, Eng., School Festival, 
Arith. 
Pekin, [il., Course of Study, ¢ 1-6 
Philadelphia, Pa., Course = Ta nts for 
Ability Groups, 4-8 
Pittsfield, Mass , Course of Study, Elem 
Portland, Oreg., E lem. Course of Study 
Pueblo, Colo., Course of Study 
Racine, Wis., Elem. Course of Study 
| Roe hester, N. Y., Elem. C ourse . Study 
Rome, Ga., C ourse ‘of Study, ¢ 1.8 
Rushville, Ind., Course of Study, Bull tin 
| Sac City, lowa, Elem. Course of Study 
San Antonio, Texas, Course of Study 
| Sandusky, Ohio, Elem. Course of Study 
| Secaucus, N Course of Study 
Sioux City, lows 1, Course of Study, Senior 
a: Mane con 
Sioux City, lowa, Course of Study, Junior and 
Senior Gr. 2 
Sioux City, lowa, Course 2 of Study, Junior and 
Senior, Gr. 3 
Sioux City, Iowa, Calendar and Description of 
Material used in Construction Work, Jr. | 
Gr. 1 ‘ . 
Spartanburg, mm tie Thirty-ninth Annual | 
Report 
Springfield, Ohio, Courses and Rules and 
Regulations ‘ 
Texarkana, Ark., Outline Course of Study, 
Elem. Gr. 1-6... 
rrenton, N. J , Courses for Special C lasses | 
Trenton, N. J., Curriculum Yearbook, Ele- 
mentary Division 
Union City, Tenn., Course ‘of Study. 
Van Wert, Ohio, Courses of Study, Assign- 
I ch i eee 
Victoria, Texas, Courses of Study ; 
Virginia, Minn., Courses of Study, Manual 
oO. —2 . ° . . 
Virginia, nomad Courses of Study, Manual | 
No | 
Waco, Texas, Course of Study, Gr. 1-H. 8 
Warre *n, Pa., Outline of Courses, Gr. 1-2-4-6-7 
Warren, Pa., Outline of Courses, Gr. 3 and 5 
Watertown, N. Y., Annual Report . 
| Wausau, Wis., Course of Study, Kg.-H. 8 
West Hartford, Conn., Elem. Course of Study | 
vem tm. RT OT eee 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Outline Elem. Courses 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Course of Study. . . 
York, Pa., Course of Study, Gr. 1-6........ 
STATE AND COUNTY COURSES 
Alabam 
aichome State Dept. of F d., Course of Study 
2 ER ee 
] 
| Ala | 
Alaska Territorial Ba. cr Ed. Manual and | 
| Course of Study, Elem. Schools........ 
| Arizona | 
Arizona State Dept. of Ed., General Course of | 
| IMR SI Seen, rere 
Tempe State Normal School, Bulletin. ...... 
| California 
| Butte Co., School Manual and Course of 
Se SP Cee 
| Calveras Co., Public School Manual 
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No. ot | 
pages 


396 
93 


160 


148 


190 


75 
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No 
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| Year 


1923 


1923 
1923 


1923 | 


1924 


1923 | 


1924 
1923 


1924 


| 
1924 


1923 


1924 | 


1923 


1924 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 


1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 


| 1924 
1924 


1923 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


1924 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 
1925 


1924 


1924 
1924 
1925 


1924 
1924 








Title 


STATE AND COUNTY COURSES 
California—contd. 

El Dorado Co., School Manual and Su 
ment ‘ 

Fresno Co., Suppler ment to Manua 

Glenn Co., Manual and Course of St 
Elem. Schools 

I)nperial Co., Manual for Publie Schox 

Kern Co., Manual Elem. Schools 


Los Angeles Co., Course of Study 
Schools 

Los Angeles Co., Manual and Course of St 
Elem. Schools 

Mendocino whe Course of Study, | 


Schools rai 

Mendocino Co., Supplement to the | 
Course of Study 

Merced Co., Manual for Schools 

Merced Co., Manual for Schools 

Modoe Co., School Manual 

Monterey ‘Co » Course of 
Schools eee . . 

Napa Co., Course of Study 

Nevada Co., Course of Study, Elem. Sh: 

Orange Co., Manual of the Public Sc! 

Placer Co., Manual and Elem. Course of 5 

San Bernardino Co., Manual and Cours 
Study Ele »m. Schools 

San Diego Co., Manual for Elem. Scho 

San Francisco wn Kdgn.-Prim. Cour 
Study T 

oon Joaquin Co 0., Public School Manual! 

San Luis ( )bispo Co , Course of Study 

San Mateo Co., Supplemental Course of S$ 

Santa Barbara Co., Manual and Cours 
Study for Elem. Schools 

Santa Cruz Co., School Manual 

Shasta Co., C ourse of Study for Elem. Sc! 

Stanislaus Co., Second Supplement to M 
Elem. Se hools é 

Tulare Co., Manual Elem. Schools 

Yuba Co., Manual of the Public Schools 


Study | 


Colorado 
Baca Co., Bulletin... . 
Delta Co., The Co. Supt’s Bulle tin 
Larimer Co., Bulletin A 
Larimer Co., Bulletin B... 
Morgan Co., Bulletin....... 


Connecticut 
Connecticut State Bd. of Ed. Basic M 
graphs to accompany Courses of St 
and Teaching Monographs . 


Florida 
Florida State wo of Ed. Courses of St 
for Elem. Schools. . . 
Georgia 
Baldwin Co., Course of Study Primary 


Elem. Gr... . 
Georgia State Dept. of Ed. 
Georgia Teachers. ... 
Randolph Co., Course of Study... .. 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Territorial Dept. 
Study in Primary Gr.. 


Idaho 
Idaho State Dept. of Ed. Courses of St 
and Manual of Methods...... 


Manual 


of Ed 


Courses 


Illinois 
Champaign Co., Course of Study, Supple: 
to State Course........ 
Christian Co., | ee to Ill. State Cours: 
of Study, Gr. 3-8...... 
Cumberlan Co., peers 6 to State Cours« 
Gd tein Benn i ain d.6 40. &i< 
DeKalb Co., Outline of Work. 


Fayette Co., 
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(Continued) 





Title No 





Page 
STATE AND COUNTY COURSES—contd. 
Illinois —contd. 
i Salle Co., Manual of the Com: Ss 
gan Co., Supplement to Cours« Study 
Mason Co., Course of Study +4 
McLearn Co., 8 s ( ‘ r 
the Work { 
tt Co., Schoo irT rN if j 
ri n Ce ( r f Stud s 
to State ¢ ir 
Indiana 
Porte Co., Supplemetary Mar 68 
i Joseph ( , Thirty-first A Report 
ind Man i 
Wabash Co., Suppleme ( M 
Iowa 
( nc Handbook f I 
) son ( ( rae — 
scl Is 
i Co., Ce ~ 
| g i ( i) rT { wt 
Rural Sct 
son Co., ¢ f Study 
tzomery Cc ( ne r W 
Schools 
Sac County, Cours f Study Text 


Rural Sc 


Kansas 
‘ansas State ( irse for Rur 1 ¢ 
Scl 3 
Kentucky 
K cky State Bd. of Ed. Pr 
1e of the State Course of St 
Louisiana 
S ir i State Cx irse I r er ) [ ss] 
lisiana Ste te Course for Elem. Scl i 
Maryland 
Carroll Co., Course of Study for | m. Sel + j 
Cecil Co., Outline of Work in One and Tw 
room Schools 
Cecil Co., Supplement to Outline of Work 
One and Two-room Scl 
lorchester Co., Course for Fle Schools i 
Garrett Co., Teachers Handbook *4() 
Harford Co., Course of Study 9 
Somerset Co.,. Course of Stud 
ralbct Co., Course of Study 
Massachusetts 
Framingham State Normal School, Course 
Study { 
Shelburne Falls Superintendency | 
Sghool Manual 
Maine 
Maine State Bd. of Ed. Course of St 
Elem. Schools 233 
Michigan 
Cheboygan Co., Outline of Study 16 
Jackson Co., Course of Study 
i Lenawee Co., Course for Rural Sch S 20 
Muskegon Co., Course of Study 33 
Minnesota 
Minnesota State Curriculum for Elem 
Schools 147 


Mississippi 
Mississippi State Bd. of Ed. Course of Study, 
Gr. 1-8. 


Missouri 
Missouri State Course Elem. Schools 270 
! Missouri State Course Elem. Sc} s 378 
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Knox ¢ 
Lu ( 
Mal 
oO} g 
Ross ( 
sf 
Sand 


Moar 
\I 
Mar 


Title 


AND COUNTY COURSES 
Montana 


State ty Elem. § 


Nebraska 


{ lar 


e Bd. of Ed. Rey 
Nevada 
s Bd. of 1. Suppler 
d the 1923 Tex 
New Jersey 
( Conus Ss 
( S t I 
New Mexico 
~ Bd kid. ( r 
New York 
( ~ I 
y \ 1) Sul 
() W 
North Carolina 
Seate ( | 
Ohio 
d. ( Outline of ¢ 
( ( ‘ Ss 
( ' Stud 
( é W 
( rse of Study Eler 
( rse f Stud eles 
( ( rae S ly, ble 
Dept f Ed A S } 
l hele Seh. Sul t 
M il of the M ( 
( I form ¢ r St 
( ( ree {Ss I 
( Super n Progr 
( rse of S ly ( 
i High Sel 5 
Oklahoma 
State Dept. of Ed. ¢ rs¢ 
for Common Scl Gir 
Oregon 
Course of Study 
( Suggestive ( « 
( Suggest e Out r 
t quarter 
( Suggestive Outline 
| 2nd quarter 
( Suggestive ¢ tiine 
8s, ord quarter 
Pennsylvania 
heney ( , Course of Study 
( ( irse of Study, Eler 


South Dakota 
Letters to Teachers 


Spink ¢ Letters to Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee State Dept. of Ed., (¢ 
Study 


¢ 
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Year Title one Year Title be 
STATE AND COUNTY COURSES—contd. STATE AND COUNTY COURSES—contd. 
Texas Washington 
1924 | Corvell Co.. Public School Bulletin 21 | 1924 King Co., Course of Study and Manual 57 
1923 | North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 1924 | Pierce Co., Manual and Course of Study, 
Bulletin 231 | Elem. Schools jess eens ene : 92 
1924 Texas State Dept. of Ed. Manual and Course | 
of Study 144 West Virginia 
1923 West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, 1923 West Virginia State Course Elem. Schools | 55 
Quarterly 206 | 1924 | West Virginia State Course Elem. Schools 69 
Utah ' Wisconsin 
1923 Utah State Dept. of Ed. Course of Study, | 1924 Fon du Lae Co., Outline of Course of Study *47 
Elem. Schools 224 | 1924 | Outagamie Co., Letters to Teachers *112 
1924 Richland Co., Outline of Course of Study, 
Vermont Rural Schools 19 
1924 | Vermont State Dept. of Ed. Course of Study, 1923 | Wisconsin State Dept. of Ed., Elem. Course | 
tural and Elem. Schools 324 Study kia | 227 
Virginia 
1923 Virginia State Dept. of Ed. Course of Study, 
for Rural and Elem. Schoo!s 291 
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Research Bulletins Issued to Date 








Facts on the Cost of Public Education and What They Mean. Bulletin 1, 
June, 1922. 68 pp. (Out of Print.) 


Facts for American Education Week. Bulletin 2, November, 1922. 40 pp. 
Price per copy, 25 cents. 


Facts on State Educational Needs. Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1923. 64 pp. 
(Out of print.) 


Can the Nation Afford to Educate Its Children? Vol. I, No. 2, March, 1923. 
72 pp. Price per copy, 25 cents. 


Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Vol. I, No. 3, May, 1923. 
116 pp. Price per single copy, $1.00. 


Five Questions for American Education Week. Vol. I, No. 4, September, 
1923. 56 pp. (Out of print.) 


Facts on the Public School Curriculum. Vol. I, No. 5, November, 1923. 
48 pp. (Out of print.) 


Current Facts on City School Costs. Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2, January and 
March, 1924. 64 pp. (Out of print.) 


Teachers’ Retirement Allowances. Vol. II, No. 3, May, 1924. 32 pp. Price 
per copy, 25 cents. 


Facts on the Public School for American Education Week. Vol. II, No. 4, 
September, 1924. 40 pp. (Out of print.) 


The Problem of Teacher Tenure. Vol. II, No. 5, November, 1924. 40 pp. 
Price per copy, 25 cents. 


Public School Salaries in 1924-1925. Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2, January and 
March, 1925. 72 pp. Price per copy, 50 cents. 


Taking Stock of the Schools, Vol. III, No. 3, May, 1925. 32 pp. Price per 
copy, 25 cents. 


Keeping Pace With the Advancing Curriculum. Vol. III, Nos. 4 and 5, 
September and November, 1925. 96 pp. Price per copy, 50 cents. 
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Arithmetic Instruction—Past and Present 1 & 

Bibliography i & 

Courses of Study Published Since January 1, 1923 ta & 

Curriculum in Arithmetic—-How Shall It Be Determined? & 

Drill—According to What Criteria Shall It Be Organized? i & 

Experimental Ed jucation—What Has It to Contribute? i & 

Major Curricular Problems in Arithmeti 1 & 

Procedure for Building up Ability to Handle Reasoning Problems i & i 

Psychological Studies—What Contributions Have They Made? 4 & 13 

Research and the Curricult Arithmetic. 4& 

Research Findings as to Business Usage 1 & 34 

Socially Useful Processes i & 13 

Standardized Tests—What Help from Them? 1 & 

Systematic Instruction—When Shall It Begin? 1 & 

Time Allotment (Charts IV 1 & i 

What Topics Are Being Eliminated from Arithmetic Courses? 1& 

Art: 

Bibliography........ 1& 171 

Courses of Study Published Since January 1, 1923 4 & 184 
Bases for Evaluating Courses of Study: 

Criteria for Evaluating Courses of Sudy i & 180 

What Is a Course of Study and What Is It For? 48 179 
Bibliographies: 

American Education Week—Selected References 3 100-103 

General Curricular Problems (Table 10) i & 168-169 

Subjects of Elementary School Curriculum (Table 11 1 & 170-178 

Teachers’ Salaries—Selected References 1 & 

Capital and Wealth: (See Wealth) 
Character Education: 

Character Training—Moral Catechism vs. Habits of Right Conduct t&5 1 6 
Courses of Study Published Since January 1, 1923 1 & 184 
Civics (See Social Studies) 

Committee Organization: 

What Form Results in Maximum Teacher Participation in Curriculum Revision? 1 & 120 
Cost of Education: 

Amount Expended per Given Amounts of Tangible Property in 1922 (Table 1) 3 9 

Annual National Savings and School Costs. .... 3 83 

Are School Costs Preventing Business Expansion? 84 

Are the Schools Costing Too Much?........... 90 

Cost of Automobiles and Education, 1920-1924 Incl. (Chart VIII) 8 

Cost of Education and Luxuries Compared (Chart IX i ; 3 89 

Do School Costs Make It Difficuit to Provide for the Future?... 86 

How Much Are We Spending for Educaton? bis 3 8 

Is the Cost of Public Education More Than Society Can Bear? (Chart I) ; 3 9 

Is the Nation Able to Support Its Public Schools on the Present Basis?.. 3 90 

National Resources and the Cost of Education ; 3 78 

Per Cent of Nation's Income Saved and Per Cent Ex; ended Ser Education (Chart IV 3 83 

School Costs and Bankruptcy vin ie 3 7 

School Costs and Increase of National Capital ; 3 81 

School Costs and the Materia! Needs of Life 3 80 

School Support and Economic Productivity (Chart X) 3 93 

School Support and Savings Accounts Per Capita (Chart XII 3 97 

School Support and School Results (Chart XI) 3 95 

Why Schooi Costs Have Increased (Chart V) 1&2 0 
Cost of Living: 

Average Industrial Wages, Cost of Living and Purchasing Power of Wages (TAble 8) & 

Increase in Cost of Living Must Be Considered As Well As Increase in Number of Dollars Received 1 & 

Purchasing Power of Teachers’ Salaries (Table 7) and (Chart IV) & 17, 19 

Purchasing Power of the Dollar in 19 Cities—1914 to 1924 (Table 9) wa & } 
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\ e S« Getting Results? 3 91 
I P luctive F € 5 l 
Ed d Earning Power ) 94 
] i ind Lead ip 3 5 
I ation and the Production of Men of Eminence 3 
G 1 Ed tion and Good Business 3 ? 
Kqual P f Equal Service 
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§1GH MORALE comes from the 

M feeling on the part of each that 

he is engaged in a great work 

under a plan which enables him to see 
the best of his own life expressed in it. 
Service to a great cause is the source of 
life. Curriculum making is the great 
work of our profession. All else that is 
done in a school system must, in the last 
analysis, come to bear as a means to 
the solution of this problem. Certainly 
the cause is big enough. It is as signifi- 


cant as life itself. Give every member of 


our profession a chance to do his best 


for it and the results need not be feared. 
This is a challenge of curriculum making 
to every community. 4. L. Threlkeld, 
1925 Official Report Department of Super- 


intendence p. 201. 














